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in our schools that must be met. Because of ouir rapidly 


expanding business life and new trade relations with other 
‘countries there is greater need today than ever before for an 


up-to-date geography text. And it has been a long time 
Since any of the geographies now in use were new. 


Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials Geography 


are new throughout—new 
text, new maps, new pictures 


In their wealth of accurate information, their appealing 
style, their superb new maps, their emphasis on industry and 
commerce, their unique and sane treatment of physical 


_ geography, their unusual and fascinating illustrations, these 


books will be a revelation to teachers of the possibilities of 
interest and profit in the teaching of geography. There 


_ 1s human interest in every paragraph, and in every picture. 


First Book, 72 cents Second Book, $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atianta 


Single "Co 5 Cents 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


VILEA RAIDS: 


+ Francisco Villa ‘seems to be in a 
air way to achieve his purpose of 
tates with 
Mexico. at was the deliberate in- 
tention of his raid upon the town 
of Columbus, New Mexico, during 
which sixteen Americans, njen and 
women, soldiers and civilians, were 
killed and many buildings were locted 
and burned. Villa hates Carranza, 
the recognized head of the Mexican 


‘government, and he hates the United 


States because it refused to recognize 
him: and he can best gratify both 
passions by setting the two at war 
with each other. He Has made no 
concealment of his. purpose. 
American troops Should pursue him 


‘and his fellow bandits across the 
‘border and exterminate them if pos- 


Sible is absoluteiy necessary; but the 
utmost pains should be taken not to 


affront needlessly the Carranza gov- 
ernment, 


for to do so would be to 
play directly into Villa’s hands, and 


‘do exactly what he wants us to do. 


CONGRESS SUSTAINS THE 
PRESIDENT. | 


There can be no misinterpreting 


‘the vote in the House of Representa- 


tives upon the McLemore resolution 
warning Americans mot to take pas- 
Sage upon armed liners, and admon- 


‘shing them that if they did so it 


must be at their own risk, This 
was the resolution which the Presi- 
dent wanted killed and the House 
killed it by a decisive vote. There 
were three votes. On the first, by 
236 to 160, the House refused to per- 
mit any amendments to the pending 


‘résolution, thus avoiding any such 


clouding of the main issue as resulted 
in the Senate from Senator Gore’s 


amendment to his» own resolution. 


On the second, by a majority of 133, 


ie House voted to limit’ debate. On 
e final vote, the House tabled or 
ejected the McLemore resolution 
by 276 to 142. Instead of the House 
being against the President 2 to 1, as 
Speaker Clark had predicted, this 
Vote showed that it was on his side 
in almost exactly that ratio. 

PARTY LINES ELIMINATED. 


Not the least significant feature of 
these votes was the elimination of 
party lines. On the eve of a Presi- 
dential campaign, the party in oppo- 
Sition, on any ordinary question of 
public policy, might be expected to 
avail itself with some eagerness of 
any division in the ranks of the party 
in power. But this was no ordinary 
question. It was a question invol- 
ving the national honor and security 
and the maintenance of principles 
whicn have been regarded as funda- 
mental since the republic came into 
existence. So it came to pass 
that nearly one-half of the Republi- 
can members voted with the over- 
whenning majority of the Democrats 
to take the action which the President 
had asked. On the tabling of the 
resolution, i562 Democrats and 93 
Republicans voted aye, and 33 Demo- 
crats and 102 Republicans Voted nay. 
The little handful of Progressives 
voted 5 to 1 in the negative. 


A NEW APPEAL FOR PEACE. 


Pope Benedict has made a new ap- 
peal for peace to the warring nations 
of Europe, timing his appeal, very 
faturally, with the opening of the 
Lenten season. As before, he urges 
the nations which are at ‘war“to re- 


That’ 


.does not measure u 


nounce their designs of mutual de- 
struction,.to make known at once 
with all.clearness, in a direct or in-* 
direct manner, the desire of each 
of the parties, taking into considera- 
tion within the limits of justice and 
possibility the aspirations of the peo- 
ples, accepting, if need be, for the 
sake of equity and the common good 
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to express their judgment simulta. 
neously upon state-wide prohibition 
and upon license or no-license jn the 
towns and cities. But this was the 
case in Vermont. The re larly- 
recurring vote on the local issue 
eame on the same day with that on 
the state question; and it is notice. 
able that many towns and cities 


of nations, the obligatory and neces-. which voted against prohibition voted 


Sary sacrifices of pride and particu-~ {for the local equivalent. 


lar “interests.” 
a time when the warring nations are 
hurling prodigious armies against 
each other in Peake and when Ger- 
many and Austria are planning fresh 
submarine outrages upon passenger 
steamships. It is to be feared that it 
will make little impression upon the 
leaders, in the great war. But the 
PoOpe’s summons to world-wide 
poet for peace may well be heedea 
y Christians of every name. 


AND NOW SAN MARINO. 
It is not surprising that Germany 
should have been-s6 ificensed by the 
course of Portugal in seizing German 
ships in Lishon and other Portu- 
guese ports as to send ultimatums 
and-to.threaten war; but why Austria 
should notify the little republic of 
San Marino that she considers her- 
self at war with her, it is difficult to 
understand. This is the formal no- 
tice which has been served upon the 
Regents of the tiny republic through 
Mr. Penfield, the American Ambas- 
sador to Austria-Hungary. The reason 
assigned is that San Marino “has 
committed a serious breach of neu- 
trality,” but what the breach is the 
Austrian Government did not think 
it necessafy to say. This seems an 
aggravated case of international 
bullying; for San Marino has an area 
of only op iin square miles and 
a population of only 11,291. San 
Marino’s offence, probably, is that 
she is virtually embraced in the area 
of Italy, although she is an indepen- 
dent repiblic. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF 
WAR. 


President Wilson’s selection of 
Newton D. Baker of Ohio to suc- 
ceed Secretary Garrison in the office 
of secretary of war is somewhat 
bewildering to the country at large. 
Except as an active Wilson cam- 
paigner in 1912, Mr. Baker has not 
figured at all in national affairs, un- 
less. his service as private secretary 
to President Cleveland’s postmaster- 
general is to be reckoned in that 
category. He is a lawyer of ability, 
and he has served the citv of Cleve- 


Jand as city solicitor, and twice as 


#ts mayor, having been actively iden- 
fied with the reform movement there 
and with the street railway contro- 
versy. But, if it is thought that he 
to the full re- 
quirements of the) office to which he 
has been: appointed, it must be re- 
nembered that his predecessor, Mr. 
Garrison, was no better known when 
he became secretary, but filled the 
office ably and efficiently. 


A SETBACK FOR PROHI- 
BITION. 


The vote of 31,967 to 17,601, by 
which Vermont has just refused to 
re-enact the prohibitory amendment 
which was repealed in 1908 by a small 
majority must be interpreted as a 
setback to the prohibition move- 
ment; but its significunce may easily 
be exaggerated. It does not often 
happen that, at the same election, 
the voters of a state are called upon 


In fact, 


The appeal comes at” only twenty-three cities and towns ip 


the whole 
license. 


LABOR AND WAGES. 


The agreement which has been 
reached on the wages question at 
the conference of miners and opera- 
tors from the soft coal fields of west- 
«rn Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana ané 
Illincis is a good omen for pacific 
relations in the other bituminous 
coal fields, which usually follow the 
lead of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. It affects dj. 
rectly about 200,000 men and will in- 
crease their pay by about $15,000,000 
during the two-year period in which 
the contract is to run. Thére is 
reason to hope, also, that in the an- 
thracite fields a similar reasonable 
and conciliatory spirit may be shown, 
But the decision of 400,000 railroad 
employees, representing every tail- 
road in the country, to demand an 
eight-hour day with time and a half 
for overtime, presents a menacin 
situation, the peaceful. adjustment o 
which may be difficult. 


«A \FREAK LAW IN FORCE, 


_The so-called La Follette Seamen's 
Act, framed by a man who is inno- 
cent of any personal knowledge of 
maritime conditions, has just gone 
into effect; and its practical workings 
will be watched with a good deal of 
solicitude. It applies to foreign as 
well as to domestic shipping, and 


state voted for 


“traverses more than one treaty. One 


of its provisions is that all seamen 
must understand the language of 
command. This is intended to make 
against the employment of Chinese 
and other Orientals. But vessels 
sailing to the,tropics have found it 
necessary to employ Chinese, Las- 
cars and other Orientals in their fire- 
rooms, because they only can stand 
the excessive heat. It is doubtful 
whether English or American crews 
can be secured for such work, even at 
advanced wages. Another provision 
requires owners to pay seamen half 
their wages at any port where their 
vessels may touch—a requirement 
which is likely to lead to increased 
dissipation and desertions. 


>. 
Reports and Pamphlets 

“Free Municipal Clinics for School 
Children.” A review of the work 
of the school children’s nose and 
throat clinics in New York City, 
and conditions which necessitate 
such institutions. By J. H. Ber- 
kowitz, Department of Health o 
the city of New York. Bulletin 
No. 41, 16 pages. 

“Digest of State Laws sey to 
Public Education, in Force jamt- 
ary 1, 1915.” Later by William 
R. Hood, with the assistance 
Stephen B. Weeks and A. Sidney 
Ford. United States Bureaw> of 
Education Bulletin 1915, No. @ 
990 pages. 

“State Free Employmént Offices, 
Massachusetts ureau of Stati 
tics, State House, Boston. Charles 
Gettemy, director. 43 pages. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampshire State College is having a great 
revival of interest, so great in fact that it seems 
to be more than a new birth, for it is so much 
larger, has so much heartier state support, so 
much nobler spirit of leadership that it seems to 
be an entirely new institution. 

One admirable feature of the newness and the 
success is the skilful and generous support the 


has no rival in efficiency, so far as we know. Su- 
perintendent Fassett has made himself a national 
figure through the success of his teachers in 
early work in reading. 

Superintendent Charles W. Bickford of Man- 
chester has won high praise by the way in which 
he has mastered adverse conditions growing out of 
conservatism. The new school buildings, notably 
the new high school, is a credit to the city. Man- 


State Department of Education |f 
under Dr. H. C. Morrison is 
giving it. Never before in the 
State’s history has there been such 
a masterful concentration of all 
educational forces as now. 

Dr. Morrison is rising to the 
occasion most ably and heroically 
and the state normal schools, prin- 
cipals and faculties are helping his 
Department as never before. 

One great advance is in the is- 
suance of an entirely new and 


chester has the record or near the 
record for length of service of its 
superintendents. Mr. Buck was 
there many years and Mr. Bick- 
ford will exceed the record of any 
predecessor. 

Manchester has been the launch- 
ing place of more eminently suc- 
cessful school men than any other 
city in Northern New England. 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, whose 
fame was national in the fullest 
sense; Joseph G. Edgerly, who 


Course of 
Study, meeting every need of 
country and city schools from the 
standpoint of the latest in the science of educa- 
tion. 

The normal school at Plymouth is enjoying 
its full share of prosperity and is winning its share 
of honors. Principal Silver is struggling man- 
fully and successfully against some handicaps of 
early legislation. 

This is one of the normal schools of New Eng- 
land that has made an interesting history, one in 
which J have personally had more interest than 
inany school except that at Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts. I was elected as its first principal, but 
declined, and have been intimately acquainted with 
every principal. Henry K. Warren, now of the 
Albany Academy, Albany, New York, was almost 
a chum in my younger days. 

Dr. Charles C. Rounds, one of the ablest nor- 
mal school men New England has ever had, 
was as close a professional and personal friend 
as I had for a quarter of a century, while he 
was in Farmington, Maine, and Plymouth. A. H. 
Campbell was a student of mine, J. E. Klock 
came from Helena to Plymouth largely upon 
my recommendation, and I have known Mr. 
Silver well in all of his professional life. I have 
been there oftener in forty years than in any 
other normal school except Bridgewater. 
Naturally its prosperity interests me greatly. 

The cities are fully abreast the institutions of 
the state. Nashua has a system of reading that 


H. C. MORRISON 
State Superintendent 
New Hampshire 


was superintendent in Fitchburg 
for nearly forty years and who is 
still the most popular man in that 
city, and John S. Hayes, long principal of the 
Forster School, Somerville, and later librarian of 
that city, are among the men whom Manchester 
delighted to honor. 

Of Concord, Portsmouth, Dover, Laconia, 
Rochester and other cities I shall speak at an- 
other time. While I have known these cities 
well, I have not known them as well in recent 
years as I must know them to speak of them in- 
telligently. 

Keene is enjoying educational progress, just 
now, unsurpassed by any city of its size in New 
England. In the first place all of its elementary 
schools, city and rural, are turned over entirely 
for the selection of teachers, supervisors, janitors, 
course of study and everything but the buildings 
and repairs to the State Normal School. 

If any other State Normal School has as fine 
a training school scheme as this we would like to 
know of it. 

The high school, retained by the city, is one 
of the best to be found anywhere—a new build- 
ing of the latest ideals in every regard, and in an- 
other building is a most delightful home-keeping 
house in which several women teachers live up- 
stairs and in which there is as complete a home- 
keeping equipment as is to be found anywhere 
from laundry and kitchen to dining-room, 
chamber, living room and parlor. 

In two other buildings the boys have rooms for 
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all phases of industrial activities in wood, tin and 
iron. 

And the growth of the State Normal School 
under the superb leadership of Wallace E. Mason 
is wonderful for New England. When he went 
there he found but one school building, a house 
transformed into a school building and a piece 
of a dormitory. Today that former schoolhouse 
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is the administration building. There is an ele- 
Zant new school building, an enlarged and idea} 
cormitory, and one of the largest and best con- 
servatories in college or normal school in New 
England. And the school has almost doubled ip 
size every year. 

New Hampshire is making no apologies to 
any state educationally. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AT THEIR BEST 


DETROIT MEETING OF DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
BIGGEST AND BEST EVER 


[Continued from March 9.] 


EACH FOR ALL, ALL FOR EACH 


BY GOVERNOR M. G, BRUMBAUGH 


Pennsylvaniz 


Training our people to be courteous, which is 
the virtue of civilization; to be dependable, 
which is the virtue of morality, and to be 
humble, which is the virtue of religion, is not 
only important, but vital to Sunday schools and 
Sunday school association. 


The measure of a nation is the measure of its 
people, their ideals and their achievements. 
Without ideals, achievement is small, and the 
nation is not progressive. To have right ideals 
steadily impressed upon the minds of the whole 
population is a matter of moment if the nation 
is to reach up and out to the full stature of its 
possibilities. 


The Bible well declares the people perish 
where there is no vision. In the long journey 
in the wilderness, in the longer struggle to retain 
the promised land and to exalt the nation, the 
vision of the divine leadership was imminent in 
the Hebrew soul, and it was vision in the soul of 
Socrates, Pericles, Plato, Aristotle and Aristo- 
phanes that made Athens the glory city of Greece, 
and the Greeks the light-bearing race of the 
golden days before history. 


We hear much of the “square deal.” It rings 
in the heart and vibrates in the soul as an ideal 
well worth adoption and enforcement in all hu- 
man activities. The human soul has set in it 
some dominant measure of conduct both for the 
self and for others that mounts to favor and ac- 
ceptance in the essential thought, each for all 
and all for each. 


The Sunday school must stand for all the 
graces of the soul, the ideals of life if society is 
to advance, the nation prosper, men to become 
all that God would have them to be, and civiliza- 


tion advanced to a reign of pure loyalty to God 
and to the right. 


PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 


BY PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
Columbia 


The difference between problems of business. 
and problems of government is not merely an 
American question—it is world wide and _ has. 
vexed all the countries of Europe, before and 
since the present war, and probably has had some 
bearing on the war itself. 

The fundamental question, as it appears to me, 
is how shall we preserve the right for individuals 
to do business without endangering the equal 
rights of others to do the same and without 
turning the government over for the mere suc- 
cess in business. 

We must either organize an individual enter- 
prise and build our government structure on 
that plane, or we must build our government on 
the basis of a unit, treating the individual as a 
cog in the great wheels of government and com- 
merce. 

The industrialist of today is faced with the 
same problems of political organization which 
existed more than a century and a_ half ago. 
We are only in the beginning of an understand- 
ing of government and business. Our only hope 
for solution of the great problem which differ- 
entiates between capital and labor is to be found 
in the application of a new co-operative prin- 
ciple. 

It is apparent that some solution of the great 
problem must be found in the near future as im- 
pending doom is already settling. We are now 
threatened with a paralysis of railroad trans- 
portation and a paralysis of the production and 
distribution of coal, two of the most important 
factors in the world of commerce. 

Some have urged that we break down the line 
which exists between government and commerce, 
but I hope this will never be done. The future 
is ours if we keep it. It is for us to say whether 
we will meet the problems or whether we desert 
the great ideals of our government. 
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HOT SHOT 


BY JOHN H. FRANCIS 
Los Angeles 


Report cards, such as are handed to children 
at stated intervals with averages in their several 
studies marked thereon, are educational bar- 
barities. 

Education does not consist in bringing all chil- 
dren to the same standard at the same time. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that all 
children of the age of six years will read a cer- 
tain amount of printed matter with the same de- 
gree of efficiency. The mother of six children 
doesn’t worry if one of her brood doesn’t begin 
to talk as early in his development as the others. 
She knows they can’t all be expected to develop 
at the same time. She knows there are certain 
sets of heredities, certain circumstances in en- 
vironment that enter the matter. 

In Los Angeles we are keeping the children 
under the influence of the teachers as many 
| hours of the day as possible. We have all the 
courses that some educators call fads. We take 
the children to the seashore, to the mountains 
and to the gardens and we _ let them observe 
things for themselves. 

The educators who call this sort of thing 
fadism remind me of the governess who, miss- 
ing her little charge, found her finally in the 
garden gazing intently at a rose. 

“What are you doing here?” said the gov- 
erness. 

“I was watching the petals of this rose un- 
fold,” said the child. 

“Don’t you know you ought to be in the 
house studying your botany lesson?” said the 
governess. 

Education consists not in attaining certain 
standards, but in living in an atmosphere sym- 
pathetic, friendly and intelligent. Such an at- 
mosphere is impossible in large classes. When 
there are forty in a class the teacher cannot un- 
derstand each one. In Los Angeles we have de- 
liberately boosted the cost of education by cut- 

ting down the classes. This is a practice that 
should be universally adopted. The money ex- 
pended in that direction is saved later in many 
different ways, so that it is a true economy. In 
the small class the teacher is a real friend to 
everyone. The children are with the teacher 
longer hours in Los Angeles and the leisure of 
the boy and girl is made helpful instead of being 
dissipated. 

I have never met a boy who would not rather 
spend leisure time helpfully than harmfully. The 
Teason boys go bad is that there is no place for 
them to go good. In our schools we provide 
simple printing presses, apparatus for wood 
carving and similar devices. It is a good invest- 
ment, because it insures better men and women. 
The boys and girls both like it. They would 
tather do these things than waste their time. 
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DRIVING CHILDREN CITYWARD 


BY HON. EDWARD HYATT, SACRAMENTO 
State Superintendent of California 

The whole ideal of our educational establish- 
ment, the country over, is wrong if there is any- 
thing in the conclusion of many of our wisest 
thinkers and observers to the effect that the 
trend of our population should be back to the 
farm and not cityward. There is scarcely a 
school influence that does not push the child 
cityward. 

All of our eight normal schools in California 
are in cities, and I believe that condi- 
tion exists in all states. By reason of this 
our normals are largely filled with city girls who 
find the normals an easy way of getting ad- 
vanced education. They go to the normal in 
their home city because it is the easy thing to 
do and not because they have definitely chosen 
the profession of teaching. 

When city bred girls go to the country to 
tcach it is but natural that their constant aim 
should be to get back to the city environment 
in which they were raised. Even where a 
country girl makes the supreme effort of going 
away to a city normal, it is likely that she will 
become so influenced by the city that she, too, 
will come to look toward it as her goal. 

Under these conditions, it is but natural that 
the influence of practically all teachers should be 
cityward. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
BY A F. PEASE 
President of the National Associatien 

I bring you greetings on this third annual 
meeting of the National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies. 

Only ten agencies were represented at Rich- 
mond in'1914. At Cincinnati last year the mem- 
bership had grown to sixty-three members, from 
al! over the country, ranging from Boston to 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis to New Orleans. The 
Association is National in reality and not merely 
in name. 

It is our endeavor to establish a closer rela- 
tionship in matters of general or public policy 
among the various teachers’ agencies of the 
country. We endeavor to co-operate with each 
other and to work as an organization to perfect 
the general policies of agencies so that the high- 
est good and greatest benefit may accrue to the 
educational systems of the country. We seek 
to promote and increase the interest of em- 
ployers in reliable agencies as a _ reasonable, 
sensible and businesslike method of securing 
competent instructors. 

It is our endeavor to elevate the professional 
and business ethics of the teaching profession 
by discouraging such non-professional conduct 
as a resignation without notice, acceptance of a 
second position without due provision for re- 
lease from the first, the holding of offered posi- 
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tions until a still better offer is secured, as well 
as other abuses of a similar nature. 

- We also strive to improve the teaching profes- 
sion by eliminating from our registry the un- 
worthy and incompetent instructor and by en- 
couraging the employment of the best possible 
teacher to be obtained. 

In the platform adopted last year by this As- 
sociation, it was stated that our purpose is to 
enhance the value of the service of teachers’ 
agencies to educational institutions and to 
teachers in every way consistent with the ethics 
of the profession, believing that the customs and 
usages extant among the best educators are 
the basis of true agency work. 

This Association will not countenance or 
tolerate anything in connection with the work of its 
members which is any degree unprofessional. This 
Association stands for the idea of recommenda- 
tion based on the actual qualifications of candi- 
dates as interpreted in the light of judgment and 
experience. Our constant effort is for the posi- 
tive furtherance of the cause of education. We 
afford this aid by giving thought to improve- 
ment in any matter having to do with our work, 
our methods of arriving at educational efficiency 
by means of suitable reports and_ reference 
blanks, our methods of handling the routine but 
important work of filing applications and entering 
them in books of record, and in other ways which 
may make for efficiency. 

We endeavor to keep in touch with the best 
and most modern educational thought. We be- 
lieve that teachers’ agencies are an educational 
necessity as a means of bringing into contact the 
purchasers of teaching qualifications and those 
who have such qualifications to sell. In perform- 
ing this valuable service and function we be- 
lieve that teachers’ agencies have justified their 
existence and are clearly entitled to fair re- 
muneration. 

As our very existence depends on the value of 
our work to the educational public, the moment 
we cease to be of service, that moment we cease 
to exist. Our entire aim is, therefore, to render 
increasingly valuable service in every way, in 


amount, in quality and in professional value. In. 


the distribution of teachers we recognize one of 
the greatest problems of education at the present 
time and believe that we have been able to 
solve this problem to a considerable extent. 

In addition to the platform, a code of ethics 
was adopted a year ago through which in case 
of conflict between agencies on a claim or dis- 
puted obligations between agencies and candi- 
dates, agreements were made which should tend 
to bring the true merits of the various claim- 
ants to a successful and righteous conclusion. 

It was further agreed that no agency should 
share any part of a commission with an em- 
ploying officer and that all information received 
by an agency concerning a candidate should be 
kept in absolute confidence with reference to 
that candidate. 

With such purposes in view we believe that 
our organization will materially assist in raising 
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the standards of the business of fitting teachers 
to places as well as of advancing the genera? 
cause of education. 

During the past forty years, agencies in this 
country have grown from two to over one 
hundred, located in all the largest cities and in 
some of the smaller ones. The competition 
which they have met has tended to standardize 
the methods and contracts of the larger and 
well-established agencies, so that there is now 
a considerable degree of uniformity among them, 
Their relative standing, therefore, becomes to 2 
large extent a matter dependent upon the per- 
sonality of the manager. The business deals 
not with things but with brains, not with parcels 
of commodities but with men and women. As 
these men and women are presumably among 
the most highly educated and intelligent in their 
various communities, it follows that the busi- 
ness of dealing with the disposition of their ser- 
vices requires the highest intellectual and busi- 
ness ability on the part of the managers. Gen- 
erally speaking, the securing of a high grade 
position through an agency has long ceased to 
be a matter of professional reproach, and 
teachers of all grades from university to kinder- 
garten now seek the aid of the best agencies. 
Rarely does one secure a_ position unaided. 
Many prefer to pay definitely their obligations 
rather than have them suspended like a sword 
of Damocles over their heads for months or 
even years. When loss of position threatens 
or overtakes the teacher, the agencies have often 
been found to be “a very present help in time 
of trouble.” 

We, therefore, welcome the managers of such 
enterprises; we welcome their friends: we also 
welcome all who are actuated by a sincere de- 
sire to put upon a higher plane the important 
business of fitting people into the places where 
they can be of the greatest value to themselves 
as well as to the community where they reside. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL IN EDUCATION 
DEAN BURRIS 
University of Cincinnati 

In discussing “The Function of a Graduate 
School of Education” before the National Coun- 
cil of Education, Dean Burris of the College for 
Teachers, University of Cincinnati, said that im 
relation to higher and professional education the 
function of such a school is analogous to that 
of the normal school in relation to ‘high schools. 
He contended that existing types of schools 
suffice for training teachers of elementary and 
high schools. The graduate school should train 
the leaders of such teachers,—superintendents, 
supervisors, principals and research workers. On 
the other hand, he held that a graduate school of 
education is the proper place for courses in edu- 
cation and teaching intended for -the better 
preparation of those who expect to fill positions. 
in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. Such 
a school should also provide appropriate courses 
in education for persons who aspire to positions 
in colleges of arts and sciences, or in colleges 
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or schools of engineering, law, medicine, 
theology, agriculture or commerce. 

He expressed the conviction that such gradu- 
ate schools of education, by becoming centres in 
which the efficient conduct of higher and profes- 
sional education in all of its phases is a serious 
concern of competent specialists in these fields, 
could prevent much “muddling” in instruction, 
faculty meetings, and administration, found in 
colleges and universities at the present time. 
He thinks that such schools should deal with the 
problems of higher and professional education 
rather than leave them to bureaus of public ser- 
vice and Carnegie Foundations. 

—o—— 


STUDIES IN PRACTICAL COURSES 
GIVE PROFITS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. H. BEVERIDGE 
Counci! Bluffs 


Our school children fast ‘summer cultivated 
seventy-five acres of corn in back yards and 
vacant lots of our town. One boy got -. 112 
bushels of corn from an acre, and it was the 
highest grade of any corn raised in the country 
that year. 

We had chicken clubs and “baby pork” clubs 
in which al] the youngsters with big back yards 
joined, and we didn’t get into trouble with the 
city health authorities either. 

There was less mischief that summer among 
the boys than ever before. It simply proves 
that if the boys are given something practical to 
do, they will do it well. 


MOST UNFORTUNATE 


The most conservative (?) daily paper in De- 
troit put at the head of its report of the greatest 
day of the meeting, under which heading were 
the reports of the addresses of Governor W. N. 
Ferris, Governor M. E. Brumbaugh and Gov- 
ernor Frank B. Lewis, Commissioner Claxton 
and other notable men, to no one of whom was 
much space given, the following scandalous 
heading on the top of the first page. 


BITTER ATTACK MADE ON 
N. A. ELECTION PLAN 


Politicians Can Hand Selves Plums, Is 
Foos’s Claim. 


JOHN D. SHOOP NAMED PRESIDENT ; 
MICHIGAN OFFICIAL ALSO HONORED 


Fred L. Keeler Given First Vice-Presidency; 
Kansas City Gets Next Session. 


“The election plan of the National Education 
Association is a farce. It was designed to give 
Our educational politicians a chance to hand 
themselves certain honors which would be highly 


useful in their business. Our last few elections 
have been notorious for the politics involved.” 

One speaker made these statements Thursday 
afternoon during a heated session in the Hote? 
Statler. 

Another speaker said: “It’s a notorious. 
shame that our. national elections are 
handled as they are. The national president 
has the power to appoint a committee of five 
men who have absolute control of the nomina- 
tions. 

“Their ‘slate’ is made up in private and kept 
private until it is presented to the general as- 
sembly for adoption. Time is always limited 
and there is no chance for special nominations 
or any change in this ready-made slate.’ 


“Always Carried Through.” 

“In fact, the nominating committee’s slate is 
always carried through, regardless of the quali- 
fications of the men it puts in office. The 
last few conventions have been nothing 

Continned on Page Six, Column One. 


At top of Column One, Page Six, this appears :— 


ELECTION PLAN IS 
BITTERLY SCORED 


Educators Declare Mass of Members 
Have No Voice in Matter. 


Politicians in N. E. A. Accused of Swinging 
Honors to Themselves. 


Continued From Page One. 


better than a stamping ground for many educa- 
tional politicians who have a special ax to grind.” 


The multitude of readers of the paper in 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana would be sure to 
read this heading, which was as prominent as it 
could be on two pages, and what it called atten- 
tion to, and no more. 

This conservative (?) paper is much more 
widely on the exchange list of papers in other 
cities than any other paper in Michigan, and 
many of them commented upon the political 
scandal in the National Education Association. 

What are the facts? No member of the 
nominating committee was from within 500 
miles of Chicago and by no stretch of the 
imagination could they have had any con- 
ceivable interest in the choice of Mr. Shoop. 
President Shawkey appointed the committee and 
by no possibility could he have been interested im 
the selection of Mr. Shoop. The charge is that 
the scandal has reached over several years. 

Look at the list. No one of the presidents has- 
been associated with any faction in the Associa- 
tion. 

We defy the critics to name any recent presi- 
dent who has been in any remote way under sus- 
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Picion of factionalism, or of serving any. in- 
terest, or having any conceivable desire to be 
succeeded by the man by whom he was suc- 
ceeded, or to have been in personal or profes- 
sional need of the recognition. 

Certainly M. P. Shawkey is above suspicion, 
and Henry Snyder certainly is, and Frank B. 
Dyer cannot be suspected of anything or Ben 
Blewett, or Charles E. Chadsey, or William M. 
Davidson, or Stratton D. Brooks. No one of 
these is in anywise affiliated -with his successor 
or with any interest in which he is associated. 

Again study the locations, beginning with 
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Brooks: Boston, Omaha, Denver, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Jersey City, West Virginia and 
Chicago. 

These are all superintendents, all from places 
large enough to deserve the honor, all have been 
long in the Association. 

There is no possible question but that the 
members of the Department rejoice that the ex- 
periences of the summer sessions are not those 
of the winter meetings. 

No one will claim for a minute that the sum- 
mer meetings have eliminated politics. 


(Continued on page 309.) 


GARY ADAPTED TO EXISTING SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT SHATTUCK O, HARTWELL 


Muskegon 


How the Gary plan can be adapted to a 
growing, overcrowded city school system is 
told in the report of the Cleveland Foundation 
Education Survey on “Overcrowded Buildings 
and the Platoon Plan.” The report shows how 
sound educational principles can be conserved 
and advanced and at the same time a saving of 
from fifteen to thirty-five per cent. in building 
space and cost be effected in existing school 
plants. The author is Shattuck O. Hartwell, 
superintendent of schools, Muskegon, Michigan. 
The report is one of twenty-five in the Educa- 
tion Survey conducted by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres, for the Cleveland Foundation. 

Within recent years efforts to secure better 
adjustment between buildings and curriculums 
have brought many experiments in the inten- 
sive use of the school plant. The best known 
of these newer plans for grade work is that in 
operation at Gary, Indiana. In order to in- 
crease building capacity, Superintendent Wil- 
liam A. Wirt has used the following methods in 
varying proportions: Shops, gymnasiums, and 
an auditorium are added to the school build- 
ing; playgrounds and school gardens are pro- 
vided outside. Through administrative re-ad- 
justments all special rooms as well as all class- 
rooms are used throughout the school day. 
Several classes are conducted simultaneously in 
auditoriums and gymnasiums. Different groups 
of children come to school at different hours. 
Libraries, churches, the Y. M. C. A., etc., are 
allied with the schools to the extent of caring 
for part of the children part of the time. 

Gary is a new city. It was built with unusual 
rapidity in a new locality, and these innovations 
could be tried out without conflict with educa- 
tional customs or traditions. 

The true tests of these innovations are edu- 
cational; numerical. results must be regarded as 
secondary. The change most generally ap- 
plicable in other localities and most likely to 
improve educational procedure and housing 
conditions is the development of the use of 
special rooms and equipment throughout the 
school day. 

This development has been worked out in 


the platoon plan. Under this plan the subjects 
in the curriculum are divided into two groups 
which may be termed the fundamental or 
regular group and the auxiliary or special 
group. Each regular teacher takes charge of 
two groups of pupils, having each for one-half 
of the school day. The regular teacher is re- 
lieved of responsibility for the special subjects. 
These are taught by special teachers who take 
charge of successive groups from _ different 
grades. In this way, both regular and special 
rooms are used. steadily throughout the day. 

The platoon plan aims to secure: Better in- 
struction and improved results in _ special 
branches without sacrificing the fundamental 
subjects of the curriculum. The filling of im- 
portant gaps in the present curriculum without 
the increase of cost that often prohibits such 
additions. A more constant use of the whole 
school plant and especially of facilities usually 
considered “Extras,” such as gymnasiums, 
auditoriums and manual training rooms. A 
larger enrollment within the same building. 

The methods used include: Re-arrangements 
of the teaching force. A slight change of em- 
phasis on teaching values. The increase of 


work in physical training and the arrangement _ 


for other lines of auxiliary work, such as music 
and drawing, in charge of special teachers. A 
new division of the daily time-schedule which 
may or may not involve lengthening of the 
school day. Devices and equipment to facilitate 
more intensive use of individual rooms. 

The plan may be made operative in all grades 
from the first to the eighth, or in upper grades 
only, according to local situation. and needs. 
Where the methods of first grade work have 
been modified by kindergarten influence, that 
grade may wisely be left under individual 
teachers. 

A grade room is required for each double 
group of classes. Each class occupies this 
room during half of the school day. Enough 
special rooms and occupations must be provided 
to accommodate one-half of the classes through- 
out the day. 

These accommodations will include gym- 
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nasiums, playrooms, auditoriums and special 
rooms for music, art, literature, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, library work, or such 
other subjects as the local authorities wish to 
emphasize. From the nature of some of these 
occupations, and because classes are in these 
rooms for short periods, rooms hitherto unavail- 
able for regular use—such as_ ground-floor 
rooms—may be utilized, while special rooms 
previously saved for occasional classes may be 
used through the entire session. 

The platoon plan concentrates preparation, 
effort and attention for both pupil and teacher. 
The platoon plan does not change to any con- 
siderable extent the conditions of dividing pu- 
pils into recitation divisions for the regular 
rooms, nor does it necessarily involve a longer 
school day. Each of these factors is to be 
settled, not as a necessary part of this plan, but 
on the basis of the educational advantages to 
be secured by one procedure rather than an- 
other. Re-arrangement of the time-schedule 
involves only slight variation in the amount of 
time given to regular subjects. Three factors 
help to secure this result: Transfer of a part of 
the regular subjects from the regular rooms to 
the special rooms. Absorption of recesses into 
the time allotted for physical training. Alterna- 
tion of certain subjects, such as music and draw- 
ing. On a two-weeks’ schedule these subjects 
can be given a fair allotment of time and a 
period long enough to secure definite results 
in each recitation. 

The re-adjustment of time divisions gives 
pupils a day of more variety and _ interest. 
Practical experience does not show the scatter- 
ing of effort that is sometimes feared. Super- 
vision is concentrated and reduced with good 
effect. 

Two consecutive half-grades_ will usually 
occupy a grade room. Hence, practically no 
change in seating arrangement is needed in 
regular rooms. Equipment, such as lockers or 
boxes, must be added to insure a separate stor- 
ing place for the books of each pupil. In the 
special rooms, desks or chairs of two or three 
sizes must be provided. For the literature and 
music rooms movable furniture is preferable. 

Five factors: must be considered in compar- 
ing the cost of running a school in the conven- 
tional way with the cost of operating the same 
school after it has been re-organized on the 
platoon plan. These five factors are expense 
of equipment, supplies, teaching, supervision 
and building space. 

The expense of altering the equipment of an 
old building preparatory to installing the 
Platoon plan will seldom exceed $1.000. The 
cost of supplies under the platoon plan is 
somewhat less than under the ordinary plan. 

Teaching costs under the platoon plan will be 
the same as under the old plan if the size of 
classes remains unchanged. If playground 
groups are doubled, the teaching cost will be 
reduced, 


Economies in the cost of supervision under 


the platoon plan are of both the direct sort, re- 
sulting through decreased expenditures, and of 
the indirect sort, resulting from increased 
efficiency. 

The actual amount of room saved and the 
consequent saving of investment cost in build- 
ings of from ten to twenty-four rooms will vary 
from fifteen per cent. to thirty-five per cent. ac- 
cording to the construction of the building and 
the application of standards of distribution of 
pupils in classes. The smaller saving may 
sometimes reflect truer economy from the edu- 
cational point of view. 

The saving in investment justifies liberal 
provision for the equipment needed to meet 
changed conditions. Four sorts of equipment 
are essential. These are equipment for com- 
fortable seating, care of wraps, storage of books 
and for an adequate signal system. Failure to 
prepare for these needs will jeopardize any ex- 
periment with the platoon plan, since small 
centres of friction may easily defeat the applica- 
tion of good methods. 

The re-grouping of the teaching corps into 
regular and special teachers will be a matter 
of little difficulty and will involve slight hard- 
ship to teachers if the change is undertaken 
gradually. Experienced teachers with special 
equipment for teaching music, drawing and even 
physical training, can be found in considerable 
numbers in the present force. Through special 
courses in the training school and care in filling 
vacancies further needs may be met. 

Experiments with the platoon plan should 
first be made in a few schools. This will de- 
velop a body of teachers who can help in the 
practical adjustments needed as the plan js ex- 
tended. 


AUTHORS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


J. T. Trowbridge, who died at his home in 
Arlington, Massachusetts, on February 12 at the 
age of eighty-eight, was the last of a most inter- 
esting class of writers whom it was my privilege 
to know persomlly. In many ways and on many 
occasions IT have enjoyed his acquaintance for 
more than forty years, though our meeting was 
more and more rare in later vears. All daily 
papers have spoken so fully of his life and writ- 
ings that there is no occasion to magnify either 
now and here. He was a most imteresting per- 
sonality. One feature of his life of which we 
have seen no mention was his interest in the 
problem of “Psychic Research.” He toyed 
with these new ideas, always on the border, but 
never getting publicly entangled with anything 
unorthodox. 

Soon after my first acquaintance with him we 
both came very near being plunged into public 
notice undesirably. It would have done me no 
harm, as unknown quantities were not in danger, 
but he was grateful beyond expression for his 
escape. 

Katy King was a noted “medium” making 
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most remarkable demonstrations in Boston. 
Robert Dale Owen had been to see her demon- 
strations many times and had written a letter 
of unlimited confidence in her psychic powers. 
He gave her a “character” of highest order. 

Mr. Owen had convinced Mr. Trowbridge 
that she was all that she claimed to be and he, 
too, had gone to see her, believed in her, and was 
to write of her. I was to go with Mr. Trow- 
bridge on a given night to see Katy King’s 
wonderful psychic power. 

A few days in advance of the appointment all 
the daily papers reported at length the story of 
“Katy King, the Imposter.” Mr. Owen had an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly vouching for the 
genuineness of her demonstrations and before it 
was on sale the imposition was known by every 
one. It was currently believed that this experi- 
ence hastened the death of Mr. Owen. Had the 
“exposure” been delayed a little Mr. Trowbridge 
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would also have been among those who stood 
sponsor for her. 

The last evening we together 
was at a Back Bay residence at what the 
invitation stated was to be an “Authors’ Night.” 
The invitation was one not to be ignored. I was 
early on the scene, the first of the “Authors” to 
arrive, and it was at once evident that it was new 
company for me. 

Mr. Trowbridge was the next to arrive, and I 
shall never forget with what genuine satisfaction 
he came to me and said: “What are we in now, 
Winship?” Later Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe and 
others came and we kept close together with 
many a quiet chuckle. The next morning all 
Boston papers recorded us and the “occasion.” 

The Katy King escape has kept me at a safe 
distance from everything of the kind in all the 
years, and the “Authors’ Night” also made me 
extra cautious. 


THE SEVEN-THREES PLAN FOR THE COURSE OF STUDY 


BY N. R. BAKER 
Supervisor Rural Schools, Birmingham, Alabama, 


The seven-four plan, the eight-four plan, and 
even the six-six plan have their short-comings. 
The six-six, however, fits well into what we con- 
ceive to be a perfectly rounded course of study. 

By a seven-threes plan we mean the division of 
the course of study into seven groups of three 
years each. In making this classification we 
begin with the very beginning of life. If a nor- 
ma! child wete to proceed regularly bw this 
plan he would be twenty-one years of age whe 
graduated from the university. 

The scheme we propose is as follows:— 

1 to 3 years of age—Infantile period. 

4 to 6 years of age—Kindergarten period. 

7 to 9 years of age—Primary period. 

10 to 12 years of age—Elementary period. 
13 to 15 years of age—Junior High School, period. 
16 to 18 years of age—Senior High School period. 
19 to 21 years of age—College period. 

Another three year period for post-gradu- 
ate work and travel might be added profitably. 
Permit us to offer a defence and explanation of 
the plan as outlined above. 

The importance of the first three years of life 
must not be under-estimated. Though these 
are not exactly years of school life yet in the 
broader meaning of education they belong to a 
period of development of which the state must 
sooner or later take cognizance. In this period 
the nurse the teacher. This nurse 
teacher should be properly trained for her duties. 
The teacher may be in nearly every instance 
and probably should be in every instance the 
child’s own mother. There is never a time in 
the life of a child when it does not permit of 
mental as well as of physical development. 
While this period is pre-eminently physical yet 
the mental and moral and even the manual de- 
velopment should not be ignored. 


The second period, the kindergarten, if not 
the most important, is next to the most im- 
portant of the child’s life. The kindergarten is 
to a certain extent fundamental. It will yet be 
a long time before those living in rural dis- 
tricts will find kindergarten training feasible. 
But that fact does not lessen the truthfulness 
of the statement or the importance of the train- 
ing of this period. It will be necessary for us 
to study the methods of the kindergarten and 
extend its work downward so as to meet the 
great necessity for an all-round development 
of the child during these three years which 
brings it to the beginning of the seventh year 
of life. 

In the primary period the child will begin 
the textbook and pass through what is now 
popularly known as the first, second and third 
grades. The elementary period of three years 
puts the child at full twelve years of age through 
the sixth grade. Textbooks should be so di- 
vided or rewritten that this will be the natural 
ending of the treatment of elementary subjects. 

Then begins the Junior high school work to 
last three years. Much of what is now con- 
sidered as belonging to the elementary or “com- 
mon branches,” but which is really technical, 
should be introduced. In addition to the more 
fundamental high school branches should be 
studied,—the rudiments of higher mathematics, 
science, higher English and some foreign or dead 
language. The effect of a properly arranged 
course in this sector of the general course of 
study would be to keep all pupils in school even 
where compulsory attendance is not in vogue. 
In other words, the tendency would be to de- 
crease the amount of elimination between the 
elementary and the high school and to erase 
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the line of demarkation to an appreciable degree. 
Again as the necessity for laboratories and li- 
braries would not be great in the Junior high 
school it makes it possible to support a large 
number of these throughout the country as 
feeders of the Senior high schools. Especially 


- would this plan be of merit in those states sup- 


porting County high schools, 

The Senior high schools of this arrangement 
having but three years could then indeed become 
the “People’s College.” Strong vocational courses 
could be offered. A normal training course 
could be supported, and requirements could 
be made that all teachers eventually should have 
at least training in one of these schools, as a 
minimum requirement. Recognition of these 
schools by the normal schools and universities 
would insure their place in the scheme of edu- 
cation. The student is now eighteen years of 


age. He has been engaged in textbook work: 


twelve years. This is the close of the six-six 
period or of the eight-four or one year beyond 
the seven-four. 

This leaves but three years for college, which 


£03 


is enough. All have noticed that there is now 
an overlapping of the work of the high school 
and ofthe college. Pupils who have finished the 
high school, secured credit for its eighteen units, 
canenter the sophomore year of the university 
and finish in three years. Or the bright pupil 
who has done three years of high school work 
can enter the freshman year and by “doubling 
up” just a little can finish in schedule time. Why, 
then, is a four-year college course necessary? By 
this plan the pupil finishes at the time of his 
majority and is ready for the responsibilities of 
life. 

Seven is one of the perfect numbers of bibli- 
cal literature. Three is another. This seven- 
threes plan then ought to suggest perfection. 
It means re-writing of textbooks, re-shaping of 
the courses of study through and through. But 
it is the plan that should eventually prevail. 
It means finding a place for the normal schools 
and technical schools to fit into the scheme. But 
it stands for more ppliability elasticity. 
Shifts can be-made oftener, misfits corrected 
more frequently and well-balanced development 
more readily assured. 


A SERIES OF “DON'TS” FOR THE YOUNG ENGLISH 
TEACHER 


BY H. E, HARTSHORN 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 


1. Don’t ask your class, when you are about 
to begin the recitation, what the lesson assign- 
ment for the day was—how far the lesson ex- 
tended—or whether you asked them to study 
this or that, or the other. Such an introduc- 
tion suggests indifference—carelessness—lack 


Nof plan and leadership on your part. 


Don’t wait till the bell rings before you 
assign the next lesson—be definite in your as- 
signments—give plenty of clear explanation. 
Many poor recitations are caused by a misun- 
derstanding of just what was to have been 
done. . 

3. Don’t assign too lengthy lessons, but in- 
sist on thorough preparation. We often at- 
tempt to cover too much ground, and seem to 
have quantity our goal and not quality. 


4. Don’t do too much of the  talking—let 
your class be the ones who recite, not their 
teacher. 

5. Don’t allow your pupils to hand in 


papers careless in spelling, penmanship or gen- 
eral order. Be over and above particular about 
the little technicalities in the beginning—later 
they will become involuntary actions and then 
more time can be spent upon bigger things, 
Sentence structure—paragraphing—subject mat- 
ter—style, etc. Never, under any condition, 
accept a paper that is not neat; an untidy, care- 
less paper is surely indicative of slovenly, care- 
less thinking. 

_ 6. Don’t accept written work that is deficient 
Mm spelling. The correction of such elementary 


errors should be the responsibility of the pupil 
himself. It teaches him care, as well as re- 
lieves the burden of correcting for the teacher. 
Modern education tends to make the teacher 
do too much of the work. 

7. Don’t ever shout in the classroom. A 
calm voice does more toward restoring order 
than any amount of irate scolding. A smile 
will do more than a frown. 

8. Don’t allow pupils to use slovenly English 
in Tecitations. Insist on good choice of words, 
good pronunciation, and good sentence struc- 


ture. Prohibit any form of slang or loose 
colloquialisms. | Denounce severely the ex- 
aggerated, hysterical expressions so much in 


vogue among the young college students. 

9. Don’t allow slovenly standing or sitting 
positions in your classroom any more than you 
would allow slovenly English. Clear thinking 
cannot be done in lop-sided positions. 

10. Don’t go to class unprepared, trusting 
to the inspiration of the moment to answer 
your question of “What shall I give them for 
next time?” The best method to pursue 1s a 
careful planning of the lessons of each class for 
a week’s work. In this way, lessons will follow 
each other in logical sequence and proper pro- 
portion. 

11. Don’t arrange your program so _ that 
Monday will be oral theme day, Tuesday, gram- 
mar; Wednesday, literature; Thursday, written 
composition; and Friday, rhetoric. Such a plan 

(Continued on page 297.) 
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DR. BURK’S LATEST 
Dr. Frederic Burk, president of the San 


Francisco State Normal School, is the most in- 
teresting educational study we have known in 
the last quarter of a century and more. 

More than a quarter of a century ago we 
knew him as the superintendent of Santa Rosa, 
California, where he wrote a “Report,” or “A 
Course of Study,” which was more fascinating to 
us than anything of the kind that we had ever 
seen and we boosted the plan most ardently. 

About twenty-five years ago he came_ to 
Clark University to study, and while there 
wiote three articles for the Atlantic Monthly 
in which he recorded the results of studies and 
observations in various Massachusetts schools, 
especially in the state normal schools. 

It was the most brilliant array of facts (?) 
and fancies that had been presented by any edu- 
cational writer, and he gave specifications with 
his denunciations. It was a matchless attempt 
at “exposing” and ridiculing “education as it 
educates” or fails to educate. 

These articles and their author were much 
talked about, and much was expected by way of 
immediate effect. We think no one ever at- 
tempted to reply to the article, directly or indi- 
rectly, and we never discovered any effect what- 
ever so far as the normal schools or the school 
system were concerned. 

We were among those who thought Mr. 


Burk had made out a strong case. In his own 
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language: “These facts leave no room for cayil 


or palliation. There is something radically 
faulty in some large fundamental underpinning 
of the school system.” 

Not long after that he became president of 
the San Francisco State Normal School, where 
he has demonstrated the success of more phases 
of extreme newness than all the other state 
normal schools in the country. 

We spent a day with him some years ago and 
studied the demonstration of several most radi- 
cal improvements and were convinced and 
charmed at the complete demonstration of the 
value of a great reform. We wrote enthusi- 
astically of the glory of his achievement as a 
teacher of teachers. 

Since then we have been fascinated with sey- 
eral of his great triumphs, but we have been 
less demonstrative in our appreciation. Some- 
how, he has seemed to lack ability to convince 
any considerable number of persons of the su- 
perlative virtue and practicability of his dis- 
coveries. One does not like to be the only per- 
son captured by a clever presentation of some 
new thing under the sun. 

With nearly thirty years of experience with 
nis revelations we have studied with some care 
his latest demonstration in a two-year study of 
the evils of the “lockstep” and miraculous ae- 
complishment through “Individual Teaching.” 

We are not inclined to challenge any state- 
ment he has made. We have never doubted 
the evils of trying to make any. child do the 
work of every other child. 

No one will welcome more cordially than we 
any “remedy that will remedy” the de- 
fects of the “lockstep” of the classroom, and we 
wish our experience of the last thirty years with 
his demonstrations gave us more heart and 
hope. 

We fear the lack of acceptance of his many 
ideal ideas is due to a fatal weakness in_ his 
method of presentation. We do not think that 
is due to pro- 
inertia, to 


failure to accept his panaceas 
fesssional or educational prejudice, 
ihe tyranny of tradition, serious as that is, nor to 
ultra conservatism. 

We know there are innumerable teachers and 
other educators who hunger and _ thirst 
after knowledge along better lines, but 
they are not likely to partake of a new theory 
or demonstration that is presented with a 
sledge hammer, 


The sledge hammer is good for breaking 
things down, but it never built up anything, 
never laid a beam, never tightened a bolt, 
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never put anything in place, never lubricated a 
joint, never started shafting or belt. 

We hope his latest discussion and demonstra- 
tion will be read charitably, that people will 
slide and glide over his ructious sentences and 
see if he has not at last made a real contribu- 


tion to constructive reform. 
The class method is not vicious, the school 


system is not a failure or near failure. The 
achievements by the class method and of the 
school system are great and deserve high praise, 
but there is need of much improvement in both 
method of teaching some children, of all 
children possibly, and of administration of the 
system. The need is great and will be wel- 


comed if sanely advocated. 
Even if all that Mr. Burk says of the evils of 


the class system be true and’ even if individual 
teaching has all the virtue that Preston W. 
Search has claimed for it for twenty years, it 
will require the utmost skill to adjust the new 


idea to the old. 
The most brilliant demonstration in the train- 


ing school of the San Francisco State Normal 
School and the most fascinating presentation of 
it that Mr. Burk can make will be the merest 
incidents in the modification of the system. The 
need is that someone shall tactfully, magnetic- 
ally, sympathetically show the teachers and 
other educators just how to make two blades 
of grass grow educationally where one has been 
growing, by deeper plowing, richer fertilizing, 
new varieties, better cultivation and more ad- 
vantageous harvesting. We shall be most ap- 
preciative of all the assistance Mr. Burk can 
give the school world. 
EDUCATIONAL PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh with its vast river commerce, im- 


mense irdustrial plants, over-loaded bank 
vaults,’ and palatial residences and _ vast es- 
tates of multimillionaries is mot generally 


thought of as a highly important educational 
centre as it really is. Its public high schools 
are now among the best equipped in the 
United States; the new elementary school 
buildings have no superiors anywhere; the cur- 
riculum is as modern as can be found anywhere; 
the educational standards are brought to the 
height, and no city in the world has anything 
to compare with the opportunities offered 
teachers in service to extend their scholarly 
and educational equipment. 

The public school enrollment passes the 
100,000 mark, with a parochial school attend- 
ance of 30,000, in all, fifty private schools and 
colleges. In the 130 public school build- 
ings the city has an investment of $18,000,000, 
and there are also fifty public playgrounds. 

‘The Carnegie Institute and Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology are institutions un- 
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rivaled for public service. The former 
covers four acres, cost $6,000,000, and con- 
tains the third largest permanent art gallery 
in the country. The library, with twenty-two 
sub-stations, has 400,000 volumes. The Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, adjoining the 
Institute, has an endowment of $25,000,000, 
which places it abreast the greatest American 
universities. It has a faculty of more than 
200, a campus of thirty-two acres and 4,000 
students. 

The University of Pittsburgh is all too little 
known and appreciated, but all this will soon 
be remedied because it is going forward by 
leaps and bounds. Its buildings are new and 
modern, and the equipment is everyway the 
latest and best. The campus of forty-three 
acres enjoys the most sightly spot in the city. 
It already has a faculty of nearly 300 and an 
enrollment of nearly 3,000. The citizens and 
the press stand behind the educational leaders, 
public, classic and technical. 

“ORGANIZING” 

The attempt to organize New York City 
teachers in a union to be affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor goes deter- 
minedly on. 

Last Friday 1,200 teachers met in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School to hear more rea- 
sons why they should organize, from Hugh 
Fransy, organizer of the A. F. of L.; Miss 
Leonora O'Reilly, organizer of the Women’s 
Trade Union League; Thomas Linville, presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ League of New York City, 
and Miss Margaret A. Haley, who organized 
the Chicago teachers fifteen years ago or more. 

“The benefits of organization” these speakers 
surely should have been able to point out. 
Their chief message seemed to be one of fear 
quieting. They told the New York teachers 
that there was no likelihood of a “sympathetic 
strike.” They warned the teachers away from 
the feeling that teachers should hesitate to link 
themselves with organized mill workers or shop 
workers. 

“Stop thinking you are better than ordinary 
workers and join a real trade union,” said Miss 
O’Reilly. “In thirteen years of the Chicago 
union we have never been called out on a sym- 
pathetic strike,” said Miss Haley. 

“Tf there is any system of education in the 
schools of this city which does not meet the ap- 
proval of the American Federation of Labor we 
are going to stop it,” said Organizer Fransy. 

“By the end of the week we are going to 
have 1,000 teachers organized, all ready to go in 
with the A. F. of L.,” said Mr. Linville. 

“The teaching profession should be organ- 
ized,” said President Lowell of Harvard to the 
audience of nearly 500 who honored Professor 
Hanus at his birthday dinner in Boston Satur- 
day night. “Organized,” went on President 
Lowell, “not for shorter hours and _ higher 
wages, but for higher standards.” 

The New York guests at the head table with 
President Lowell—smiled. 
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AGRICULTURE IN INSTITUTES AND SUM- 
MER SCHOOLS | 


With present interest in rural life running 
high every institute and every summer school 
should make prominent the agricultural 
feature. The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington and in each state and the United 
States Bureau of Education will be willing to 
send a representative gratis, and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company will send an expert 
for his expenses, and provide charts, literature 
and stereopticon slides gratis. The special ad- 
vantage of this work is that every teacher in the 
country can have the use of charts, slides and 
literature free, and give a lecture in her own 
schoolhouse, thus passing on the great lessons 
she learns. 

From some one of these three sources every 
institute and summer school in the United 
States should have expert service. 


SURVEYORS SURVEYED 


In most cities the surveying of the surveyors 
is as keen and relentless as any surveying ever 
done by surveyors. The public and the school 
people have no mercy on experts. This is one 
reason why the recommendations are usually so 
inoperative in legislation. Will some one please 
furnish a list of legislative acts carrying out the 
recommendations of experts? 

This is not saying that the surveys do not 
accomplish good in other ways, but the first test 
should be the legislative results. 


CATHERINE GOGGIN IN 1902 


In view of the great demonstration of appre- 
ciation recently at the time of the death of Miss 
Catherine Goggin the following editorial in the 
Journal of Education fourteen years ago is of 
interest :— 

Catherine Goggin, the remarkable 
woman with whom Margaret A. 
Haley has worked to accomplish so 
much for Chicago teachers and tax- 
payers, is out, after several weeks of 
severe illness caused by overwork in 
the tax fight. She is one of America’s 
noble women, for whose restoration to 
health strength all women 
teachers especially should give thanks. 

It is exceedingly interesting to see how 
clearly some things were appreciated by us in 
those years. We were not so happy in our ap- 
preciation of Howard J. Rogers. 


ANONYMOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


Not once a year does anyone inflict an 
anonymous communication on us, but occasion- 
ally someone breaks loose. They almost invari- 
ably go to the scrap heap unread. Really it is 
inconceivable that any one should expect an edi- 
tor to publish attacks on people when the 
writer himself does not dare to do it. Once 
only in years have we read an anonymous 
communication and in that instance we used it 
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as a text for an editorial because it gave us an 
opportunity to. say something we were very glad 
to say. We have now returned to our practice 
of sending all such documents to the junk heap 
unread. 
BEST EVER 

Cornell University refused a degree to a senior 
because he admitted that chorus girls were fas- 
cinating to him. When will such fascination bar 
every university student from college degrees? 


> > 


A PRIVATE OPINION 


Our private opinion not editorially expressed 
is that there is no more patriotism or principle 
involved in taking a chance of plunging the na- 
tion into a slaughterous war in order to encour- 
age joy riders to’indulge in the luxury of a thrill- 
ing experience on a warship of a belligerent 
country in the submarine zone than there would 


be in tying a red shawl about a child and tossing 
him into a bull pen. 


SOCIAL RECOGNITION OF WOMEN 
TEACHERS 


Among the newest new things in school 
circles is for the president of the Woman’s 
Club to give a reception and entertainment in 
her home to the women teachers and the wives 
of the men teachers. It is made as “dis- 
tinguished” a function as any of the season. 


Superintendent J. F. Keating of Pueblo rang 
true at Detroit on “Tenure for Teachers,” and 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, reported some highly valuable out-of- 
school work. Their “Garden Club” raised and 
sold $4,000 worth of truck. 


Whatever your attitude toward Gary do not 
fail to send a post card at once to Public Ser- 
vice Institute, 51 Chambers Street, New York, 
for Bulletin No. 12 on the Buckingham Com- 


parisons on Gary-Ettinger work. Don’t miss it 
on any condition. 


The one unpardonable omission in the issue 
of March 9 is reference to Secretary Durand 
W. Springer, whose efficiency was universally 
appreciated, and by no one more than by the 
editor of the Journal of Education. 


Western Reserve University of Cleveland is 
the recipient of a three-million-dollar model 
farm at Barberton, thought to be the best in 


the world. It is known as “The Anna Dean 
Farm.” 


Stranger things have happened than for Presi- 
dent E. J. James of University of Illinois to be 
prominent in the Presidential outcome. 


Columbia University’s registration, March 1, 


not counting duplicates, was 16,144, with more 
to follow. 


Here is hoping that New York teachers get a 
pension law that is both safe and equable. 


New York City is to have a new campaign 
for a small Board of Education, 
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A SERIES OF “DON’TS” FOR THE YOUNG 

ENGLISH TEACHER 

[Continued from page 293.) 
js too ridiculous for comment. It absolutely 
destroys the unity of anything, ruins any in- 
terest that you have been able to secure in one 
subject, and is utterly futile to enthusiasm. Pic- 
ture to yourself cutting into the work of a fresh- 
man class that is thoroughly waked up to the 
joys of literature from reading “Ivanhoe” or Al- 
drich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” to drill on a lesson 
in verbs, or dampening the ardor that a junior 
class experiences in discussions of the life and 
deeds of Sidney Carton and Charles Darnay by 
stopping for a day to punctuate correctly 
twenty-five sentences or learn the difference 
between Simile and Metaphor, Apostrophe and 
Personification. 

Do anything to fill 


a child’s heart with a 
love for literature; don’t aggravate him by 
your unwise stopping by the wayside for 
grammar or rhetoric review that should be a 
unit in itself, just as necessary to be taught to 
be sure, but taught in the proper place. 

12. Don’t place too much weight on the mid- 
year examinations or the finals. The monthly 
test or the test which should follow the comple- 
tion of a definite piece of work, for example, a 
book in literature, grammar review, unity and 
in the sentence, scansion, etc., is a 
much fairer and more accurate test of a pupil’s 
ability. 

13. Don’t count too much on written work 
prepared outside of the classroom. Fond 
parents at home, kind friends at school often 
do more of Mary’s and Johnnie’s work than is 
good for them. Let your classroom be your 
workshop. The work done there under your 
direct supervision counts for much more. This, 
of course, is particularly true in regard to the 
freshman work. ‘ 

14, Don’t depend too much on a textbook. Be 
original—plan things that will be especially in- 
teresting and profitable for the particular boys 
and girls you have to teach in the particular 
locality in which they live. A good teacher 
needs no textbook—she makes her own. 

15. Don’t lay too much stress on the literary 

and aesthetic side at the expense of the busi- 
ness and practical side. Remember that 
many of our boys and girls have to enter the 
business world immediately after high school. 
All the assistance that we can give them t) 
meet their problems and help them in earning 
a g.cd livelihood we must render. Let us not 
teach wholly for the one-third who expect to 
go to college. 
16. Don’t give too much time to English 
literature and forget our own worthy American 
literature. Read the admirable article in the 
English Journal of November, 1915, on “Re- 
quired American Literature.” 

1%. Don’t always assign a lesson from The 
Rook. Use the newspapers, New York Times, 
Boston Herald, Boston Transcript, Springfield 
Republican, as a text. Magazines, such as The 


Outlook, National Geographic, Literary Digest, 
World’s Work, Travel, The Nation, furnish 
wells of live information for the live student. 
Bring the classroom and the world into closer 
relationship. 

18. Don’t assign abstract subjects as theme 
topics for a real flesh and blood boy or girl to 
write upon. Make his or her classroom work 4 
part of his work and play outside, not some- 
thing foreign to it. Choose rather as theme 
topics—My Violin—The First Time I ever told 
a Lie—How I Made a Sled—Why I Go to the 
Movies—The Street Car Service in our Town, 
etc. 

19. Don't teach your class en masse. Study 
the individual, learn his temperament—tastes— 
home surroundings—his habits of study—his 
pastimes—you will surprise yourself at how 
much better results can be gained if you make 
your pupil realize that you know something 
about him beyond’ what you see in the class- 
room, and are interested in other things in his 
life than in just what can be accomplished in the 
formal boundaries of the forty-minute period. 

20. Finally, then, don’t teach for just 
cramming bits of knowledge into the boy or 
girl—don’t teach to cover the subject of pro- 
nouns today and verbs tomorrow—get beyond 
that—let your vision be broader and deeper— 
get at the heart of your boy or girl. For after 
all what does it profit him if he passes every 
test with an “A” if his heart is all wrong? 
Teach for the love of it and you will make your 
boy and girl love it, too, for as Carlyle says: “In 
whatsoever thing thou hast thyself felt interest, 


‘in that or in nothing, hope to inspire others with 


interest.” 


SOCIALIZED RECITATIONS AT GREEN- 
WICH, CONNECTICUT 

There are some _ innovations in the educa- 
tional world that are dependent on favoring con- 
ditions and an acceptable environment. Others 
will blend easily with existing plans and supple- 
ment without overturning them. The cautious, 
observant superintendent is like the keen 
mariner who will instantly descry in the offing a 
vessel of unusual rig or shape. 

It must be admitted that the freedom ex- 
tended by certain Boards of Education to their 
superintendents renders easy the fulfillment of 
new plans and the execution of new ideas. 

After all, new plans are often but the enlarge- 
ment of old ideas and the educational man who 
comes into the arena shouting “Eureka” is con- 
fronted with the exhibition of what others have 
long since accomplished in the same line. 

Among the most delightful communities in 
New England few equal and none surpass that 
of Greenwich, Conn. Situated within easy ac- 
cess of New York City, a suburban town with 
all urban attractions and facilities, it has all the 
charm that refinement, spacious and beautiful 
estates and an intelligent citizenship, with a | 
large sprinkling of wealth, can contribute. 

In this delightful locality Superintendent E. 
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C. Andrews happily finds his lot cast. Equally 
fortunate is the town in the possession of a 
superintendent of alert ideas, large experience 
and a broad and keen intelligence. 

Among the features that signalize his advent 
to the town is the “Socialized Recitation” which 
he has carried on with success and discrimina- 
tion the past six years. 

In the Havemeyer School of which Stanley 
D. Benham is principal, Miss Mary C. Donovan 
recently gave a delightful recitation which ex- 
hibited not alone the acquisition of knowledge 
on the part of the pupils, as gratifying as that was, 
but an expansion of mind and an intelligent 
comprehension of current facts that should be 
encouraging to any teacher. The effect upon 
the pupils seemed to be to give a facility in the 
handling of the facts of everyday history and 
the making of themselves constituent parts, not 
of the stolid mass unable to appreciate the 
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events that go to make up the tide of daily life, 
but on the contrary, messengers who could 
carry forth from school and communicate to 
others a comprehensive idea of the great factors 
that ought to interest everyone. 

The ordinary perfunctory recitation does not 
seem to stimulate the memory and judgment 
of the pupil. These “Socialized Recitations” 
quicken the thought and put the pupil on his 
mettle, for to confess ignorance of subjects 
which are familiar to his peers among the pu- 
pils is in a measure humiliating. 

There is certainly a quickening of ideas 
among pupils in this newer form of recitation 
and the whole thought has become well-rooted 
and thoroughly exemplified at Greenwich. 
There is a touch throughout the schools of the 
personalized hand of Superintendent Andrews 
that is gratifying to witness. 


A. 


> > 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Dr. M. M. Parks, president of the Georgia 
Normal and Industrial College of Milledgeville, 
is one of the most interesting boosting and 
booming educational progressives whom I have 
met. In twelve years he has trans- 
formed an institution almost 
miraculously, and in the heart of | 
Georgia has achieved as much along 
the most modern lines as has any 
man in any other state, North or 
South. When he went there in 1904 } 
there were fourteen graduates, last | 
year there were 140, and this | 
year there will be nearly 200. Last } 
June the increase had been 1,000 per | 
cent. in eleven years. 

A graduate of Emory College, he 
did graduate work in Chicago Uni- 
versity and Harvard University, 


within five miles of the place from which he was 
buried, his early educational service was in Wis- 
consin, Nevada and Illinois. He was a man of 
vision and with intense earnestness. 


| has resigned as _ principal of the 
Samuel J. Tilden School, Chicago, 
after fifty-one years of service in the 
public schools of the city, has been 
first vice-president of the Principals’ 
Club of Chicago from its organiza- 
tion. No other man or woman has 
enjoyed the loyal friendship and 
| affectionate regard of the system 
more uniformly than has she. At 
the famous Principals’ banquet in 
honor of John D. Shoop, upon his 
election as superintendent, Miss 


did summer school work for HARRIET N. WINCHELL Winchell was also a guest of honor 


six years in the summer session of 


Resigned from Chicago Public 7 
Schools January 7, 1916, after 2d was presented a bouquet of fifty- 


Chicago University, has made a trip 51 years of consecutive service. two of the loveliest of 

around the world and has enjoyed Principal of the Samuel J. Til- roses, The ovation given her 
: ee den School for 46 years and 4 

many other educational activities. was second only that of 

For intense energy, skilful leadership Mr. Shoop. 

and making bricks without straw I do not know 

his superior. President Nicholas Murray’ Butler of 


Dr. W. W. Waterman, who died at 
his home in Taunton, Mass., on  Febru- 
ary 13 in his’ eighty-fifth year, was an 
exceptionally efficient and worthy educational 
leader. He was the first superintendent of 
Taunton, serving from 1869 to 1886. He was al- 
ways enthusiastically professional and for thirty 
years no man in the state was more loyal or 
active in local, state and New England educa- 
tional associations. Aside from official educa- 
tional life Dr. Waterman attained much promi- 
nence and high professional appreciation by 
notable legislative experience. Few men have 
ever served the cause of education as well in 
legislative activity as did he. Although born 


Columbia University was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Republican Con- 
vention of New York State, which was one of 
the highest honors of the meeting. Never were 
the Resolutions quite so vital a matter as this 
year. 


Miss ‘Katherine Devereaux Blake, who was 
on the Ford Peace Mission, has returned more 
intensely in earnest than ever in the cause of 
peace. She insists that no school book should 
be in the hands of any pupil if it has a picture 
of war, of soldiers, of battleships, of firearms. 
She is making a lively campaign for the em 
forcement of these ideas. 


Miss Harriet N. Winchell, who . 
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AUTHORS IN SCHOOL 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


OUTLINE STUDY. 
Born, Stratford-on-Avon, April, 1564. 
Married Anne Hathaway, 1582. 
Died, April 26, 1616. 


This acknowledged prince in English literature 
was born in one of the most beautiful sections of 
mid-England, and was of respectable, but not re- 
markable lineage. His country life left a deep im- 
pression upon him, signs of it appearing time and 
again in his literary works afterwards. He loved 
the Forest of Arden, within which he frequently 
followed the chase. It was a country lass he 
chose for wife, and it was to the country that 
he retired after his illustrious dramatic triumphs 
in London. In the chancel of the country 
church his dust reposes, at his own request; in- 
stead of in Westminster Abbey, as England 
wished. 

So much of mystery attends Shakespeare’s 
earliest days that even his most worshipful 
biographers are not quite sure of their facts. It 
was not until more than a century and a half after 
his death that the first biography of him ap- 


peared, and many events could not be verified.” 


Nothing is positively known of any early scholarly 
proficiency, though it is known that he attended 
the grammar school of his native town.  Cer- 
tainly he had no taste of collegiate life and drill. 

To account for the commanding genius of this 
country boy has taxed the wisdom and ingenuity 
of many able writers. Some, even in late days, 
have decided for themselves that the great 
dramas could never have come from such a 
source as Shakespeare, but from some mind 
much greater than his could possibly have been. 
Perhaps Senator Ingalls was near the truth when 
he once said: “Genius has no pedigree or pre- 
scription, and the greatest marvel is not that the 
tragedy of ‘Hamlet’ was written by Shake- 
speare, but that it was written at all.” 

Shakespeare could not have been much beyond 
twenty-one when he turned his steps to London. 
Mouldy traditions inform us that he took care of 
the horses of patrons of the theatre, and gradu- 
ally worked his way up to a place on the stage. 
Of his acting no notice reaches us. But in his 
theatrical career of twenty-five years (1587-1612) 
he had not only produced his numerous plays. 
but had acquired a large fortune, enabling him 
to retire to his country estates for the few re- 
Maining years of his life. He died at the early 
age of fifty-two, and none of his dramas were 
published until seven years after his decease. 

It seems incredible that in a brief quarter of 
a century so many great works could have been 
Produced. Shakespeare must have been a pro- 
digious worker, and have had nerves like iron. 
How his work was done is a standing marvel, 
as well as how thoroughly and beautifully it was 
done. 

It were unprofitable to give merely a catalog 
of his works. But it is interesting to know that 


Shakespearean scholars divide his dramatic 
career into three periods. 

Period I—1587-94. This period was given 
more to revising and partly re-writing plays al- 
ready produced by others. In this period may 
be placed “Henry VI,” the tragedy of “Titus An- 
dronicus,”’ and the comedies, “Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,” “The Comedy of Errors,” and “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Period II—1594-1600. “It is in this middle 
period of his work that the language of Shake- 
speare is most limpid in its fullness, the style 
most pure, the thought most transparent.”— 
Swinburne. Belonging to this period are such 
plays as, “Richard II.,.” “Henry IV.,” and 
“Henry V.,” and a series of brilliant comedies, 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “All’s Well that 
Ends Well,” “Merchant of Venice,” “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” “As You Like It,” and 
“Twelfth Night.” 

Period ITI—1600-12. In this period Shake- 
speare deals with more profound experiences, 
with the more intense moral struggles of human 
life, with deeper emotions. Here we may find 
the four great tragedies, “Hamlet.” “Macbeth,” 
“Othello,” “Lear”; the three Roman plays, 
“Coriolanus,” “Julius Caesar,” “Antony and 
Cleopatra”; and one comedy that is almost a 
tragedy,— “Measure for Measure.” 

Mr. Hallam states that “no letter of Shake- 
speare’s writing, and no record of his conversa- 
tion, has been preserved,” a fact that his ardent 
lovers greatly deplore. But, after all, this is 
unimportant compared with his works, De- 
prived of much that we might wish to know of 
the historic Shakespeare, we shall always be rich. 
in having the literary Shakespeare. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS 


Much diversity of opinion exists as to the dates of 
composition of the plays. Here are three lists on the 
authority of as many Shakespearean scholars. A dash 
placed in a column indicates disputed authorship:— 


Chal. 
Malone. mers Drake. 


1. Titus Andronicus............. 

2. Henry VI., Part 1........... 1589 1593 cnmpet 
Henry Part 1591 1595 1592 
4. Henry VL. Part 3........... 1591 1595 1592 
5. Two Gentlemen of Verona... .1591 1595 1595 
6. Comedy of Errors........... 1592 1591 1591 
%. Richard Il... 1593 1596 1596 
8. Richard III.....«ccsesoegceses 1593 1596 1595 
9. Love’s Labour’s Lost........ 1594 1592 1591 
10. Merchant of Vemnice.......... 1594 1597 1597 
11. Midsummer Night’s Dream. ..1594 1598 1593 
12. Romeo and Juliet............ 1596 1592 1593 
13. King 1596 1598 1598 
14. Taming of the Shrew......... 1596 1599 1594 
15. Henry IV., Part 1..........+.- 1597 1597 1596 
16. Henry IV., Part 2..........-- 1599 1597 1596 
17. Henry 1599 1597 1599 
18. As You Like It...........--- 1599 1602 1600 
19. Much Ado About Nothing. .. .1600 1599 1599 
20. Hamlet 1600 1598 1597 
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Malone. Chal: Drake. 


21. Merry Wives of Windsor......1601 1596 1601 
22. Troilus and Cressida.........1602 1610 1601 


23. Measure for Measure... .....1603 1604 1608 . 


24. Henry VIII..................1608 1618 1602 
= 1605 1605 1604 
27. All’s Well That Ends Well...1606 1606 1598 
1006 1606 1606 
29. Julius Cesar......... . 1607 1607 1607 
30. Twelfth Night. . .1607 1618 1613 
~« 31. Antony and Cleopatra........1608 1608 1608 
33. Timon of Athens............. 1610 =: 1611 1602 
34. Coriolanis....... 1619 1608 
35. Winter’s Tale............. ..- 1611 1601 1610 
36. Tempest, The................1611 1613 = 1611 


—McSpadden’s Shakesperian ‘Qencqeee. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 


— 


SPELLING 
The following words are fairly entitled to be called 
the hundred worst words. Probably they are more often 


misspelled by high school pupils than are any other 
100 words in the language:— 


1 accept 35 hopping 69 refer 

3 accommodate 36 immediately 70 referred 
3 affect 37 judgment 71 seize 

4 all right 38 laboratory 72 separate 
5 already 39 lead 73 shepherd 
6 angel 40 led 74 siege 

7 angle 41 loose 75 similar 
8 athletics 42 lose 76 stationary 
9 believe 43 losing 77 stationery 
10 benefit 44 necessary 78 stopped 
11 business 45 niece 79 studying 
12 calendar 46 ninety 80 there 

13 committee 47 occasion 81 their 

14 complement 48 cccurred 82 to 

15 compliment 49 parallel 83 together 
16 describe 50 Parliament 84 too 

17 din 51 peace 85 truly 

18 dine 52 piece 86 two 

19 diner 53 plain 87 until 

20 dining 54 plane 8&8 village 
21 dinner 55 planed 89 villain 
22 disappear 56 planned 90 weather 
23 disappoint 57 precede 91 weird 
24 effect 58 prejudice 92 where 
25 eighth 59 preparation 93 whether 
26 equal 60 principal 94 which 
27 equation 61 principle 95 whose 
28 except 62 privilege 96 writ 

29 forty 63 proceed 97 write 

30 forty-five 64 professor 28 writer 
81 fourth i quiet 99 writing 
32 government “quite 100 written 
33 grammar 67 receive 

34 hoping 68 recommend 


—From “The Correction of Themes.” Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, publishers. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


I sometimes wonder what's the use 
Of squaring the Hypotenuse, 

Or why, unless it be to tease, 
Things must be called Isosceles. 

Of course I know that mathematics 


j Are mental stunts and acrobatics, 


To give the brain a drill gymnastic 


[ And make gray matter more elastic— 
i Is that why Euclid has employed 
Trapezium and trapezoid, 
I wonder?—yet it seems to me 
That all the Plain Geometry 
! One needs, is just this simple feat, 
| Whate’er your line, make both ends meet! 
| —Anne W. Young. in Harper’s Magazine. 
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; SUPERINTENDENT. S AT THEIR BEST 


“t ¢Continaed from page 290., 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESO. _ 
LUTIONS 


We, your committee on resolutions. beg to submit 
the following report:— 

1. We affirm that every child in the United States 
of America has definite educational needs for which 
adequate provision should be made by proper legisla- 
tive enactment and by ample resources for support. 
In so far as tthe public, the superintendents and the 
teachers are now meeting these needs, the American 
School System will be able to fulfill the larger educa- 
tional obligations of an expanding modern democracy. 

We believe that American public education now offers 
substantial hope for the realization of the fundamental 
principles of liberty and humanity which will alone 
support a righteous nationalism and internationalism 
and by which peace, justice and progress will be 
guaranteed. 

We believe that a new international note should be 
sounded in our educational program, calling upon us 
to cultivate mutual understandings and __inter- 
dependence among the peoples of the world, and to 
this end we recommend that our national government 
adopt the policy of appointing educational attaches to 
our embassies and legations in foreign countries. 

2. The complete unification and Americanization of 
all our people is a necessity. In view of the temporary 
cessation of immigration, the present is a particularly 
opportune time for the extension of educational agen- 
cies that will effectively prepare immigrant children and 
adults for the rights and duties of American citizen- 
ship. 

We recommend that he president of the Depart- 
ment be authorized to appoint a special committee to 
co-operate with the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion and all other agencies in realizing this goal. 

3. We rejoice over the progress in state, and es- 
pecially in national, legislation which promises to guar- 
antee the protection of children from the ill effects in- 
cident to undesirable kinds of labor at the time when 
future public welfare demands that they should be in 
schec!, 

4. We re-affirm our approval of Federal aid to vo- 
cational education as proposed in the Smith-Hughes 
Bill now before Congress. We believe that the end to 
be served is so important and so diversified as to 
require a Federal Board, the members of which shall 
be educational representatives of the interests con- 
cerned and shall give their undivided attention to the 
administration of the act. 

5. We commend most heartily the activities of the 
United States Bureau of Education and its helpful 
co-operation in the development of education in all 
parts of the country. We recommend to the Congress 
of the United States a generous increase in appropria- 
tions for the Bureau, in order that it may be able to 
respond to the multiplied demands throughout the na- 
tion for its services. 

6. We re-affirm our belief that a small board of 
education is the most efficient instrument for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of public schools. 

7. We re-affirm our belief in the value of a Bureau 
of Research in connection with the superintendent's 
office. We also commend the properly conducted, sym- 
pathetic and constructive school survey as an aid im 
the solution of school problems. We look forward, 


however, to the time when every school system will 
be so equipped in its own regular official and teaching 
staff as to conduct a continuous survey from within. 

& We affirm that the overcrowding of the elemen- 
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tary schools is a most serious defect, requiring, as it 
does, the individual teacher to be responsible for the 
instruction and the discipline-of too many pupils. We 
believe that it is the part of educational economy to 
provide as speedily as possible for the abolition of this 
practice. 

9, In view of the progress that has been made in 
raising the standards of preparation for teaching, it 
is recommended that school boards and superintendents 
throughout the country adopt, as soon as possible, for 
their guidance in the selection of elementary and secon- 
dary teachers and supervisors, the highest standards 
now in force in our more progressive states. 


10. In order to secure more efficient teaching we 
re-affirm our belief in the necessity of helpful, sympa- 
thetic and constructive supervision of schools, both 
city and country. 

11. We re-affirm our belief in the importance of 
encouraging all agencies designed to promote the 
physical well-being of children. We note with satis- 
faction the increase in the co-operation between health 
and school authorities. 


We strongly favor physical training that will de- 
velop mind and character as well as body, but we are 
emphatically opposed to the introduction of compul- 
sory military training into the high schools of the 
country before mature consideration of the educational 
questions involved therein. 


We suggest the appointment by the incoming presi- 
dent of the Department, of a committe of nine to 
study and to report upon the proper place for and 
purpose of military education of American youth, and 
in case it is appointed we recommend that the board 
of directors of the National Education Association be 
requested to provide for the necessary expenses of this 
committee. 


12. The country child is entitled to as good a school 
as the city child. He should have a professionally 
trained teacher, who is paid an adequate salary. The 
rural schools should have good supervision. _We_ be- 
lieve the county superintendent of schools, as well as 
the city superintendent, should be chosen solely on 
account of academic and professional qualifications, 
executive ability and good character. We are con- 
vinced that his selection should be determined by 
some method other than that of popular election, which 
is usually influenced by considerations other than edu- 
cational. We further recommend the consolidation of 
tural schools wherever practicable. 

13. We express our appreciation of the action of the 
various railroad associations which gave to the mem- 
bers of the Department the benefit of the open rate. 

14. We express our appreciation of the hospitality 
extended to the Department by Superintendent Chad- 
sey, his colleagues, the citizens and various organiza- 
tions of Detroit. 

15. We extend the thanks of the Department to 
President Shawkey for the excellent program prepared 
for this meeting. 

16. We express our appreciation for the many cour- 
tesies extended by the hotel management. 

17. We thank the representatives of the press for 


the excellent reports of the meetings of ‘the Depart- 
ment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Calvin N. Kendall, of New Jersey, 
Edward F. Buchner, of Maryland, 
J. A. C, Chandler, of Virginia, 
Franklin B. Dyer, of Massachusetts, 
William S. Sutton, of Texas. 
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COLLEGE TRAINING OF MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


In the present Senate and House of Representatives 
are college men as follows:— 

26, University of Michigan; 20, Harvard; 19, Univer 
sity of Virginia; 16, Yale; 10, University of Wisconsin; 
9, Columbia, Washington and Lee, New York Univer- 
sity; 7, University of Cincinnati; 6 each, University of 
Missouri, University of Texas, Union Law School of 
Chicago; 5, Cumberland University; 5 each, University 
of Alabama, University of Georgia, University of Iowa, 
Georgetown University, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Vanderbilt University, Boston 
University Law School, University of North Carolina; 
4 each, Amherst, Princeton, University of Mississippi, 
Trinity (N. C.) College, Illinois Wesleyan; 8 each, 
Chicago Law School, Florida State College, University 
of Illinois, University of Kansas, University of the 
South, University of West Virginia, Bowdoin, Brown, 
New York University, Cornell, Lafayette, Central Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Columbian Law School, National 
Law School, Northern University of Ohio; 2 each, 
University of Arkansas, Annapolis, University of Cali- 
fornia, Lake Forest University, West Point, King Col- 
lege, Tennessee, University of Utah, College City of 
New York, Manhattan College, St. Peter’s, Albany Law 
School, Bucknell, Westminster College, University of 
Indiana, Willamette College, Waynesburg College, 
Bethel College, Louisville Law School, University of 
Kentucky, Valparaiso Law School, University of Louisi- 
ana, Southwestern Presbyterian University, Christian 
University, Hampden Sidney College, Bethany College, 
Northwestern University, Wake Forest College, N. C., 
Ohio Wesleyan, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Hanover 
College, Oberlin; 1 each, Arkansas College, George 
Washington Law School, Illinois College, Knox Col- 
lege, Oxford (Ala.) College, Stanford University, 
Transylvania (Ky.) College, Wabash College, Holy 
Cross, University of South Carolina, Newberry College, 
University of South Dakota, Tri-State University, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Erskine (S. C.) College, Savannah 
College, Sam Houston Normal Institute, Brigham 
Young Academy, Randolph Macon College, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, University of Nebraska, Northern Illinois Law 
School, Colby, New Hampshire Agricultural College, 
Brooklyn Law School, Colgate, Kentucky Wesleyan, 
Tufts, University of North Dakota, Williams, Kansas 
City Law School, Union Christian College, Notre Dame 
(Ind.), University of Oregon, Philadelphia College of 
Pharn:acy, Alfred University (N. Y.), Susquehanna Col- 
lege, Otterbein (O.) College, Geneva College, Covenan- 
ter Theological Seminary, Canisius College (N. Y.), 
Jefferson Medical College, Central Wesleyan, St. Louis 
Law School, Eureka College, Eclectic Medical Institute, 
Baylor University, Hanover College, Lebanon Univer- 
sity, Indiana Central Law School. Butler College, North- 
ern Indiana Law School, Hillsdale College, Iowa State 
College, Cornell (Ia.) College, Drake University, Baker 
University, Salina Normal University, Garfield Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green College (Ky.), St. Mary’s College, 
Georgetown College (Ky.), Union College, Columbia 
College (Tenn.), University of Nashville, St. Isadore’s 
College, Baltimore City College, University of Mary- 
land, Olivet College, Albion College, St. Paul Law 
School, Union Christian College, Baldwin College, De 
Veaux College, Ohio Central, Ohio State, Antioch Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie Law School, Rio Grande College 
(O.), National Normal School, Lima Lutheran College, 
Wooster University, Western Reserve College, Mount 
Union College, Kenyon College, College Hill Institute, 
Wofford College. 
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BOOK TABLE 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL PROGRESS. By Charles 


Zueblin. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

Illustrated. 522 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The wonder of this new and revised edition of Zueb- 
lin’s “American Municipal Progress” is that any stu- 
dent and writer could put into readable, coherent shape 
such an immense amount of fact on recent progress in 
this field. The municipal improvement field is vast 
and it has been explored and experimented in almost 
without limit in the past decade or so. The vast scope 
‘of the progress Professor Zueblin clearly sets forth. 
Civic and social workers, public officials vn | others intel- 
ligently interested in municipal affairs will find the book 
most excellent for reference. For instructors it will be 

ually useful as a textbook. The excellent bibliography 
will be generally useful. The chapters cover the following 
subjects: The city portal, municipal railway legislation, the 
city street, the city’s wastes, water and sewerage, pub- 
lic health, protection, justice and charity, indoor educa- 
tion, outdoor education, higher education, libraries and 
museums, social centres, parks and boulevards, recrea- 
tion for the public, city planning, municipa: ownership, 
municipal administration and municipal efficiency. 

Professor Zueblin’s advanced views on all these points 
are well known. No other American has the same 
audience with voice and pen that he has. He has a wa 
of catching a community that is wholly his own. I Pes | 
his appearance in a new city in the Southwest. He was 
to be there for a week's lectures. It was a city that 
was quite proud of its achievements in less than thirty 

ears. Mr. Zueblin’s opening sentence in a preliminary 
interview in the leading paper of the city and state was: 
“This city is the best paved and poorest lighted city I 
ever saw.” From that minute everyone was interested 
in every word he said. Before the week was over the 
city government had voted to be “the best lighted city 
in the United States.” He knows what is wrong and 
what is right and how to make the wrong right, and 
he has courage of his convictions, and literary skill 
makes his courage fascinating. 


SELECTED READINGS IN RURAL ECONOMICS. 
Compiled by Thomas Nixon Carver, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Com- 
pany. Cloth. 974 pp. Price, $2.80. 

No other American has demonstrated a better mas- 
tery of the science and art of agriculture or a better ac- 

uaintance with the best writings of the best men in the 
feld than has Professor Thomas Nixon Carver of 

Harvard. No other man in the range of our acquaint- 

ance could have brought together forty masterpieces by 

leaders of thought and leaders in action as they are 
brought together here. 

In no other volume can there be found so many re- 
liable. vital, interesting tacts upon so wide a range of 
significant phases of agriculture, and all classified so 
helpfully as in these ‘Selected Readings in Rural 
Economics.” 

It is an impregnable fortress for defence, and an ex- 
haustless arsenal for an aggressive campaign. There 
is nothing omitted that any one could want, and there is 
not enough of anything to be burdensome. There is no 
antiquated fact or philosophy and no undemonstrated 
theoretical flights of fancy. 

This is a great library, a group of resources, a source- 
book for agricultural students, a bundle of recipes for 
the practical farmer who has problems of nature and of 
human nature always on hand. It is one of the great 
contributions to the literature of farm life indoors and 
out, in spring and summer, in autumn and winter. It is 
really a culture study of agriculture or an agricultural 
view of culture. 


ALONG MEDITERRANEAN SHORES. A_ Supple- 
mentary Reader for History and Geography in Sixth 
and Seventh Grades. B An Frances Willard, prin- 
cipal A. H. Burley School, Chicago. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 269 pp. Ctoth. 
Illustrated with 125 half tones. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a rare book for school use. For fifty cents 
there may be put in the hands of children a book that 
would cost $3 if published for the library or home. The 
125 half-tone iilustrations in the hands of a sixth or 


YOUr OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eve iemedy tor Red, Weak. Watery 
Eyes and Granuiate! Eyeiids, No Smartiug— 
Eye Comfert  \ rite for Book of the Eye 
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seventh grade pupil are worth a volume of elaborate 
texts without illustrations, and the 269 pages of de. 
scription attuned to the vocabulary, thought and interest 
of upper grade pupils is worth vastly more than any 
perfunctory description of these countries by a profes- 
sional literary writer. And Miss Willard has done vastly 
more than all this, as she has gleaned the cream of 
fact and fancy from every country that opens to the 
world through the Mediterranean. It would take twenty 
books, each costing several times the price of this book, 
to put in the hands of children as much of vital geog- 


raphy and history of these European, Asiatic and African 
countries. : 


STORIES OF THRIFT FOR YOUNG AMERI. 
CANS. By Myron T. Pritchard and Grace A. Tur- 
kinton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents, 

Mr. Pritchard, principal of Everett School, Boston, 
has rare skill in sensing the interests and needs of young 
people in school and out, and he has never been happier 
in his foresight than in gathering more than twenty 
stories which young people will read with intense inter- 
est and from which they are sure to profit substantially, 
“Thrift” is the popular slogan today with old and young, 
but most books and articles on thrift have been all too 

reachery, a mistake which Mr, Pritchard never makes. 

is sermons are as attractive as candied remedies. He 
succeeds in fascinating children without being childish, 
in inspiring them without being sentimental. “Stories 
of Thrift for Young Americans’ should be among the 
most pcpular youths’ books of the day. 


THE ADOLESCENT PERIOD: Its Features and 
Management. By Louis Starr, M.D., LL.D. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Cloth. 212 pp, 
Price, $1.00, net. 

Dr. Starr’s previous volume on “Hygiene of the 


. Nursery” created the demand for a book by the same 


author, covering the physical and psychical changes that 
are to be expected in the period of life between the end 
of childhood and adult age. The physician points out 
here some of the methods of management that should 
be adopted to insure the evolution of adolescence into 
healthy and useful maturity. 


Better Books f r Better &chools 


NEW: 


Ashiey’s Ancient Civilization 350 pages $1.10 
Cajori and Odell’s Elemen- 
tary Algebra. «(209 pages 65 


Cunningham and Lancelot’s 
Soils and Plant Life . . 347 pages 1.10 


Hegner’s Practical Zoology . gos pages 1.40 


Maloubier and Moore’s First 
Bookin French. . - . 3763 pages 1.10 


COMING: 


Ashley’s Medieval Civilization . . . Jn Press 
Ashley’s Early European Civilization /» Press 
Harris and Stewart’s Principles of 

Agronomy ..... La Press 
Hedrick’s Constructive Geometry . . /+ Press 


Tisdel’s Brief Survey of English and 
American Literature . . - . . 


In Press 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 


Boston Dallas Chicago San Francisco At'anta 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the ountry. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


13-18: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Central Section). Superinten- 
dent E. W. Lindsay, secretary. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

90-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart, Pittsburgh, president. 

24-25: North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondarv Schools, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

80-31: Central Education Associa- 
tion, Ellendale, North Dakota. T. 
S. Bjornson, La Moure, N. D., 
secretary. 

31-April 1: Brown University 
Teachers’ Association, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence. Walter Ballou 
Jacobs, secretary. 


APRIL. 


68: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, Ala., secretary. 

6-8: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark. Superin- 
tendent W. E. Laseter, England, 
Ark., secretary. 

6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, North Platte 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte, president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 
County, secretary. 

18-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Jantsen, secretary. 

16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or- 
leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 

. C., executive secretary. 

19-21: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Inland Empire 
Council of Teachers of English, 
Spokane, Washington. 

20-22 : Eastern Arts and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell, supervisor of drawing, 
Springfield, chairman. 

21-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretary. 

MAY. 

3-6: Western Drawing and Manual 
Jraining Association, Grand Ra 
ids. Wilson H. Henderson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 

.. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, IIl., secretary. 
OCTOBER. 
20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 
NOVEMBER. 
24: Towa State Teachers’ Associa- 
» Des Moines. Superintendent 


O. E, Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

10-11: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, secretary. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


>. 
NEW ENGLAND S™ATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SAUGUS. Charles L. Smith, 
principal of the Morse High School 
at Bath, Me., has accepted the princi- 
 —- of the Saugus High School, 

e succeeds Principal Arthur Wil- 
liams, and he will come to his posi- 
tions here March 20. His salary this 
year will be $1,700. Mr. Smith is a 
graduate of Harvard and he taught 
in New Jersey and at Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Preparatory School before 
going to Bath in 1914. 

HAVERHILL. Superintendent 
Clarence H. Dempsey’s annual re- 
port points out a number of altera- 
tions desirable for the school course 
here to make it meet needs of the 
more truly. 

On one point he says:— 

“The question of adapting the high 
school to the needs of different 
groups of students, to the changing 
conditions of practical life, and to 
the more exacting demands of higher 
institutions for which the school fur- 
nishes preparation, will make the re- 


vision of our secondary school course . 


of study a most important problem in 
the near future.” 

Superintendent Dempsey says that 
the enrollment in non-English speak- 
ing children classes has diminished 
quite noticeably since the opening of 
the war. 


MAINE. 


ORONO. For some time the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
of Maine has been studying the ad- 
mission requirements of other lead- 
ing colleges of law with a view of 
raising the requirements at the Uni- 
versity of Maine College of Law. A 
committee appointed by the board 
with power has agreed upon the fol- 
lowing requirements for admission 
to the College of Law beginning with 
September, 1916:— 

(1) Students who enter as candi- 
dates for a degree must present at 
least two full years of work in an ap- 
proved college or university. An ap- 
proved college or university will be 
understood to mean a college or 
university which requires at least 
fourteen Carnegie units for entrance, 
which offers facilities for good col- 
lege work, and which maintains ac- 
ceptable standards. 

(2) Special students will be ad- 
mitted only when they satisfy the 
following requirements: They must 


p- be at least twenty-one years of age; 


they must appear personally before 
a committee consisting of the presi- 
dent of the university and the deans of 
the colleges and satisfy this com- 
mittee that they have the maturity 
and mental training that will qualify 
them to do acceptably the work re- 
quired of regular students. 

The work of all special students 
now in the college will be carefull 
reviewed before September, 1916. 
Only those students will be allowed 
to continue in the college whose rec- 


Cream 
Tartar 


which is derived 
from grapes, has 
no substitute for 
making a_ baking 
powder of the 
highest quality. 


That is the reason 
it is used in Royal 
Baking Powder, 
which adds to food 
the same healthful 
properties that ex- 
ist in ripe grapes 
from which Cream 
of Tartar is de- 


rived. 


ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


Made from 
Cream of Tartar 


Absolutely Pure 
No Alum 
No Phosphate 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


March 16, 1916 


Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value | 


MORE PER MONTH 
from now until June, than it would cost to give them the | 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER-—-SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ords show that they are doing ac- 
ceptably the work required of regu- 
lar students. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. At the suggestion of 
the committee on admission to Dart- 
mouth, the college will annually 
award a plaque to the school, send- 
ing three or more pupils to the 
freshman class, whose representa- 
tives stand highest during the first 
semester of freshman year; the com- 
mittee feels that the standing of 
schools sending less than three pupils 
is chiefly the standing of individual 
pupils, and is not wholly representa- 
tive of the school. However, in the 
future the announcement of honors 
for freshman year will include the 
names of the schools which prepared 
the honor students. The committee 
announces that the plaque for 1915-16 
has been won by Central High School 
Springfield, Mass.; the four schools 
standing next highest are Holton 
High School, Danvers, Mass.; East 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Ver- 
mont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt.; 
Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N 


PORTSMOUTH. An exhibition of 
work done by grammar and elemen- 
tary grade pupils was held in High 
School Hall Thursday and Friday 
afternoon and evening. Beside many 
drawings, maps, arithmetic and 
spelling papers shown, the papers of 
every grade pupil were collected in 
packages arranged in tiers upon wide 
counters so that all the parents could 
examine their children’s work.. The 
grade teachers were present to talk 
matters over with mothers and 
fathers. 

A display which attracted much at- 
tention was arranged by the com- 
merce and bookkeeping department 
of the high school under the direc- 
tion of Miss Hazel D. Shields. 

The domestic arts and manual 
arts displays were a source of great 
wonder and admiration to the many 
parents attending. The exhibit_ar- 
ranged by Miss Hazelle G. Cate, 
supervisor of domestic arts work in 
the public schools, included dining 
tables attractively set and covered 
with a variety of tempting viands, 
plans of houses and essays on “Food 


Values,” “The Prevention and Care 
of Colds,” etc. 

Franklin M. Davis, city supervisor 
of manual arts, also offered a well- 
arranged exhibit of work done by 
pupils in the upper grammar grades 
and high school. The pieces included 
a morris chair, gun case, book case, 
cedar chest, writing table, towel 
racks, tool castings, etc. 


CLAREMONT. Claremont re- 
cently dedicated its $73,000 addition 
to the Stevens High School. The 
principal speakers were State Super- 
intendent C. Morrison and ex- 
Congressman H. W. Parker. Other 
features were the delivery of ‘the keys 
by the building committee to the 
high school committee, a French 
play by the students and glee club 
and orchestra selections. After the 
formal exercises there was a public 
inspection of the building with class 
work going on in manual training, 
cooking, sewing, type-writing, book- 
keeping and laboratory work in 
physics and chemistry. The new 
building contains twenty-one recita- 
tion rooms and laboratories and 
a fine assembly hall. It will accom- 
modate 400 pupils. The school has 
an endowment of $163,000. The head- 
master is A. C. Cummings. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE Serious defects in 
public education in this state are 
pointed out by the Maryland Educa- 
tional Survey Commission in their 
report,, which was submitted to the 
governor and members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly recently. Drastic 
recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the elementary and_ sec- 
ondary schools are made with the 
view of divorcing them from poli- 
tics, as the commission says “no 
legislation will produce results un- 
less our schools are taken out of 
politics.” 

The commission was authorized 
by an act of 1914 and the governor 
appointed as members B. Howell 
Griswold, Jr., chairman; J. McPher- 
son Scott and Colonel Albert W. 
Sisk. An appropriation of $5,000 
was made to carry out the purposes 
of tthe legislature. As that amount 


was insufficient to carry out so ex- 
tensive a survey as contemplated by 
the legislature, the commission asked 
the general education board to un- 
dertake the survey. 

That board consented to do so 
agreeing at the same time to sup- 
plement the legislative appropria- 
tion to the extent of $7,500. The 
commission told the general board 
that the finances of the state at this 
time would not permit an increased 
appropriation for public schools and 
asked that body not to draw a plan 
for an ideal school system in Mary- 
land which would be beyond the 
state’s resources, but rather to indi- 
cate whether or not Maryland was 
getting the best results from the 
money now expended, and if not, 
in what manner the same sum 
could be expended to better advan- 
tage. 

The general board reported that 
the present appropriation, if prop- 
erly extended by the counties, and 
wisely and correctly applied, should 
give Maryland an excellent public 
school system. 

The report deals solely with the 
elementary and secondary schools 
of the county and in no way does it 
touch upon the school system of 
Baltimore city. Nor does it cover 
the higher educational institutions 
receiving state aid. The hope is in- 
dulged that the legislature will see 
fit to authorize a survey of the other 
state-aided institutions, as it is 
pointed out no survey of the schools 
will be complete unless this is done. 


United States Government 
Civil Service Exami- 
nations 

All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examina- 
tions to be held throughout the en- 
tire country during the Spring. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 
to $1,500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, and are life posi- 
tions. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. H 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the 
positions obtainable, and_ giving 
many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 
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The report calls attention to 
the fact that the Federal census of 
1910 ranks Maryland among the 
states of the Union as twenty-third in 

int of illiteracy, and adds that if 
full allowance is made for the twenty 
per cent. negro population of the 
state the results are still very dis- 
couraging. Then it adds:—— 

“Tt is a source of congratulation 
that the remedy is demonstrably 
clear and comparatively simple. The 
needed corrections in the school ma- 
chinery are pointed out in the re- 
port, and these can be promptly 
made. The necessary legislation to 
this end is embraced in proposed 
bills, which will be presented to the 
legislature.” 

Discussing the subject of politics 
in the public schools the commis- 
sion says that public opinion in the 
United States has long since en- 
dorsed the view that education and 
politics will not mix. 


“The State possesses a sound or- 
ganization in skeleton only. Neither 
the State Department of Education 
nor the office of the county superin- 
tendent is so manned and equipped 
that they are really effective for the 
mrpose for which they exist. The 
faw does not even require the county 
superintendent to be a trained or ex- 
perienced school man; and further- 
more, adequate provision for skilled 
assistance exists in only one or two 
counties. 

“In most counties, therefore, an 
untrained official, without expert 
aid, certifies teachers, arranges 
courses of study, supervises instruc- 
tion. and examines for promotion 
children who attend school regu- 
larly or not, as they or their parents 
please.” 

Then the report goes on to say 
that the state’s large school fund is 
not distributed so as to accomplish 
the greatest possible good. “The 
counties get their quota,” adds the 
commission, “whether they do their 
educational duty or not, with the re- 
sult that the backward counties do 
much less than they ought and some 
well-to-do counties do much less than 
they should. The state fund thus be- 
comes a source of positive demoral- 
ization.” 

Referring again to the cause of 
the trouble, the commission says:— 

“A few words suffice to explain. 
Public education in Maryland is ‘in 
politics. Politics is apt to prevent 
the State Board of Education from 
acting with vigor, to determine the 
composition of the county boards, to 
affect the choice of the county super- 
intendents, even to enter into the 
selection of the one-room = rural 
school teacher. Of course, there are 
exceptions.” 

The chapter devoted to “Maryland 
and Its Schools” shows that in the 
counties, and exclusive of Baltimore 
city, there are 1,935 white and 550 
colored schools, and the children of 
school age number 275,503 white and 
63,964 colored, and that 200,783 white 
and 44,475 colored are enrolled. The 
State employs more than 5,000 white 
and 1.000 colored teachers, and the 
annual outlay for the public schools 
is more than $5,000,000, one-half of 
which is spent outside the city of 
Baltimore. 


Summarizing the chapter on the 
State Board of Education, the com- 
mission says:— 

“We may conclude that the Mary- 
land statutes are sound in providing 


a State Board of Education, though 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. « 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions, Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMCUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBEFS 


BOSTON, MASS, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICLLTURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
—July 3 to July 28, 1916— 


More than 30 courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, 


suburban residents and social workers. 


Subjects to be given are Soil Fertility, 


Field Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Market 
Gardening, Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Economics, 
Agricultural Education, School Gardening, Rural Economics, Sociology and 
Literature, Organized Play, Handicrafts and others. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Camps. 


Schools of Rural Social Service. 


Conference Rural Organization. 


Expenses Low. 


Bulletin obtained free by writing 
WILLIAM D. HURD, Director, 


Delightful Surroundings. 
Amherst, Mass. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man. Principal. 


- 


the body as constituted requires re- 
construction. The staff of the office 
should be increased, so that the laws 
can be more intelligently and uni- 
formly applied, and largely through 
its activity an aroused public opinion 
must develop, ready to follow when 
the state authorities give the word.” 

Discussing the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Education, the report 
says that official cannot be the state’s 
educational leader unless he has 
proper assistance and support; and 
adds:— 

“The office can no longer be con- 
ducted with its present allowance. 
In ways that will appear clear the 
Superintendent must be assisted by 
adding to his resources a few ex- 
perts capable of taking the field un- 
der his direction in charge of spe- 
cialized activities.” 

The present method of selecting 
county superintendents is seriously 
condemned and it is pointed out that 
most of these officials are changed 
with the change of state administra- 
tions. 

The criticism of county superin- 
tendencies does not apply in many 
instances to Allegany, Baltimore 
and Frederick counties, says the 
commission, which pays a high trib- 
ute to the work of Albert S. Cook 
in Baltimore county. 

The commission asserts that the 
teachers in the public schools of 
Maryland are for the most part very 
peorly equipped for the work and 
that less than five per cent. have re- 
ceived a standard normal school 


training. Here are some striking 
comments :— 
“Grouping together standard 


normal school, part college and col- 
lege graduates, about ten per cent. 


E. O. VAILE, Oak Park, I. 


FORMERLY 


editor of “Intelligence” and Week's 
Current,”’ and well known educator, offers 
to Institutes, Normal and Summer Schools. 
etc., a series or choice of Lectures on: 


Training children to be wide awate and to 
grasp the sense when reading. Graded, 
practical exercises in new style of readi 
matter ; illustrated by slides. Stimulating 
to children and teachers. (Two or three 
lectures as con, enient.) 


Advantages of the Phonetic Method of 

ty of realizing them. Illustr 

slides. (One Lecture.) 


The difficulties in our Spelling (forcib! 
shown by slides) and the present states 
of simplerspelling. (One lecture.) 


Correspondence invited. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of Jand on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 
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Mow York, N.Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies xs: 


2A PARK ST 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Aia., 809 Title Bidg Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, 514 Journal Bidg. 


&. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-e#ix experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE GILES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Seeks the enrollment of Normal and of A grade college and university graduates, and of Specialistsin Music 
Art, Expression and Domestic Science. It notifies its members of only vacancies concerning which it has 


had direct information from employ'ng authorities and after eve 


notification personally recommends. It 


also carefully considers the demands »f each vacancy and the qualifications of each member in order that it 
may render the most efficient service »th in notifying and recommending. Constantly growing opportunities 
in the SOUTH for advancement tlong all educational lines. No registration fee Write for circular and 


membership form. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommerids Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


of the elementary teachers in Mary- 
land—not more—may be called well 
trained, not quite one-third could on 
a stretch be called fairly well trained 
and at least one-third practically un- 
trained. The body as a whole is thus 
heterogeneous to the last degree.” 

The chapter devoted to “Finance” 
shows that in 1870 there were 800,000 
children of school age in the state 
and in 1910 there were 400,000, an in- 
crease of forty-one per cent. While 
the school population during that 
period increased forty-one per cent., 
the total school fund has increased 
277 per cent. Per child the amount 
available has increased from $4.59 in 
1870 to $12.26 in 1914. 

Now a financial re-adjustment of 
the funds is proposed. The commis- 
sion says on this point:— 

“To derive the greatest benefit 
from the present liberal support 
Maryland is giving to public educa- 
tion. some of the so-called school 
funds should be abolished and the 
others combined into a single fund 
to be known as the general school 
fund. This policy involves the aboli- 
tion of the academic fund and the 
bank stock fund and the discontinu- 
ance of special appropriations. To 
furnish free textbooks and the needed 
supplementary readers and textbooks 
the present apportionment of $150,- 
00 should be materially increased. 
Every county should be required to 
make a minimum levy for the sup- 
port of the schools and no part of 
the state apportionment should be 
paid a county that fails to comply 
with that requirement.” 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. New York 
University announces that Isaac Pit- 
man shorthand can be learned there 
in thirty days. The courses for 
shorthand teachers at the University 


during the coming summer are _ par- 
ticularly attractive. Charles L. Frank 
will again conduct the class in 
methods of teaching stenography and 
typewriting, and in addition will in- 
novate some new work in the form 
of a course in office training. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. The Pittsburgh 
Sun had this sane and inspiring edi- 
torial in its issue of December 4:— 

“The efforts to interest the city in 
the proposition to adapt Haights Run 
Ravine, adjoining Highland Park, to 
the needs of a playground undoubt- 
edly will meet with success. This 
piece of land will provide an ideal 
playground. Its location is pictur- 
esque in the extreme, and in the fif- 
teen acres there are broad level 
patches suitable for ball fields and 
tennis courts; there are hillsides and 
guileys; open and wooded spaces, 
and through the reservation, most of 
which is owned by the city, flows a 
stream that can be dammed to pro- 
vide a bathing place and be otherwise 
beautified. This location is peculiarly 
adapted to the use proposed, and it 
will afford a splendid place for the 
youngsters of the immediate vicinity, 
and even for those from other sec- 
tions, for the space will be ample. 
This is one of the ways that city- 
owned land can be utilized for the 
general improvement of the people. 
The children should be _ provided 
with safe and healthful places in 
which to play and under the super- 
vision of those who have made such 
work a study. The more healthy the 
youngsters the better the citizens, 
and to construct playgrounds and 
equip them properly is investing in 
future generations.” 

REDSTONE. This township, un- 
der the lead of Superintendent Ira H. 
Hess, has installed the “home credit 
scheme” with unusual care and thor- 
vughness. Mr. Hess says regarding 
this venture:— 

“In giving credits for industrial 
work at home, the performance of 
the act alone is not always of chief 
importance. In granting credits for 
home work it should be seen to that 
cheerfulness, accuracy, neatness, etc., 
accompany the act. It is not good 
taste to give credit for home work 
where pupils have been compelled 
to perform the act. Slovenliness, un- 
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tidy and inaccurate work should not 


be credited. Pupils earning home 


work credits will be given credit a¢ 
the end of the year under regular 
studies. The total per cent. to be 
added, however, will be limited, 
Pupils are not compelled to enrol? 
for home work. All are welcome to 
join in this interesting as well as im- 
portant phase of education.” 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


ROCK HILL. Winthrop Nonmat 
College has on its campus 500 schoof 
gardens and many experimental plats, 
On the school farm of 144 acres, 
three-fourths mile distant, ‘there are, 
among other equipment, a moder 
dairy of eighty cows, a large poultry 
plant, numerous experimental plats, 
and barn lots and pens containi 
200 calves and the same numben 
hogs. 

COLUMBIA. The University of 
South Carolina, through its news let- 
ters, circulates an open letter to col 
lege men of the South, the product 
of the University Commission on the 
Southern Race Question. Its ob 
ject is to marshal all influence avail 
able against the crime, and the letter 
is signed by W. S. Sutton, Texas; 
Josiah Morse, South Carolina; W, L, 
Kennon, Mississippi; W. O. Scroggs, 
Louisiana; James D. Hoskins, Ten- 
nessee; R. J. H. Deloach, Georgias 
W. M. Hunley, Virginia; E. C. Bran. 
son, North Carolina; James M. Fart, 
Florida; J. T. Thomas, Arkansas; J, 
J. Doster, Alabama. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. As a part of their ef 
fort to arouse parents of school chil- 
dren to the practical value of Latin 
study in the high school, the pub 
licity committee of the Wisconsin 
Latin Teachers’ Association has pre 
pared and published a newspaper clip 
sheet containing a series of six arte 
cles suitable for reprint by interested 


editors. 

“Latin and Why One _ Should 
Know It,” is the title of the series, 
The individual articles are: “The La- 
tinist’s Creed.” by J. W. Scudder, 
Albany, N. Y., “Latin and an Eng- 
lish Vocabulary,” “Latin and the 
Professions,” “Latin and the World 
About Us,” “Latin and English 
Spelling,” ‘Latin and the Romance 
Languages.” 

In sending out this clip sheet, ‘the 
Latin teachers are attempting to use 
the same publicity methods employed 
by teachers of vocational subjects 
whose practical value is more Ob 
vious, 


WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 


[From Augusta, Me., Journal.] 

A former governor of Maine wom 
ders if the standards established i 
our schools are not fixed by the 
merits of the few, a little beyond the 
attainment of the great majority. 

We sometimes wonder if the pri 
their children in schcol is not to 
their children in school is not @ 
blame for much of the hardship of 
students who receive no assistance 
in their home work. Some parents 
work with their children right along 
through grammar and high schools, 
Adding the benefits of their maturer 
judgments, and giving them that ad 
vantage over children whose parents, 
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of guardians, or household friends 
cannot give them. 

It is probable that no school sys- 
tem can be devised that will be en- 
firely satisfactory to all. It is un- 
faw to hold back the brilliant and 
ambpmious scholar, and it is just as 
unfair to attempt to drive the aver- 
age student to keep pace with the 
brilliant one. Some parents struggle 
and worry and add largely to their 
own personal discomforts while do- 
ing their best to keep their children 
up to the standard demanded by 
teachers and schoo! officials. They 
know that it is disheartening to their 
children to fall behind others with 
whom they have thus far kept pace, 


. and so the fight goes on. 


In other cases, parents are incom- 
petent to give the assistance which 
much Of the home work seems to 
require, and simply give up in despair 
and get all the satisfaction possible 
out of ctirsing the school system and 
denouncing the teachers who “are 
paid simply to lay out the work and 
arbitrarily rank the students.” 

Now and then a child overstudies 
jn the struggle; others give up in bit- 
terness, their faith in the justice and 
fairness of human iristitutions shat- 
tered and their chances of average 
success in life handicapped. Some of 
these cases are deplorable and sad- 
den. entire communities which are ad- 
al powerless to correct the 
evil. 

Always the newspapers are receiv- 
in complaints concerning’ the 
pe and we presume they always 
will, The schools always need im- 
proving and are always being im- 
proved. The systems are constantly 
undergoing criticism ‘and revision. 
Educators are doing their best, ac- 
cording to their light and experi- 
ence, 


Meantime, let parents and teach-| 


ers continue to do their best, but in 
order to do that let them get 
together more and more for the 
common good. One of the best of 
the modern associations, we believe, 
when it has been built up to a higher 
degree of usefulness, is the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


>. 

Educational Association Officers 

Towa. State Teachers’ Association: 
President, J. S. McCowan, princi- 
pal high school, Sioux City; first 
vice-president, G. E. Marshall, prin- 
cipal high school, Davenport; sec- 
ond vice-president, Agnes Helbig, 
ward principal, Mason City; third 
Vice-president, D. B. Heller, city 
superintendent, Seymour; treasurer, 
G. W. Samson, Teachers’ College. 
Cedar Falls. 


+. 
Remington Offices to Move 
It is anncunced that the executive 
Offices of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, now located at 327 Broad- 
way, will, in a few months, move to 
new offices at 374-376-378 Broadway, 
on the southeast corner of Broad- 
way and White street. The large 
building at this location is being re- 
modeled in preparation for the 
Remington occupancy and will be 
Own as the “Remington Building.” 
© present Remington quarters 
oceupy three buildings with a total 
floor space including basements of 
50,000 square fect. The new Reming- 
tom offices, however, will have a floor 
Space of 90.000 square feet, and are 
Said to be more spacious than those 
present occupied by any typewriter 
company, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


TWO telephone calis during the last week of February gatisfactorily answered show again 
the confidence of principals in recommendation work. February ld the principal of 
the Cohocton high schoo! asked us to recommend a teacher for grades 1 2 to begin March 13, 
continuing next year if satisfactory, and adaing “This is my first experience with you, 
Agency—wedo not wanta flocd of applications,” to which we replied ‘‘We tbal) consider 
ourselves fortunate if we have even two or three suitable candidates to recommend to you, as 
this is a time of year when o rade teachers are Scarce.” February 25 the same principa) 
writes: ‘‘Our Board of E mautten is sendipe a Contract to Mise........for the p sition of 
teacher in grades 1-2... We trust that she will be entirely satisfactory and that we may retain 
her for next year. We will need a teacher of..... ...... for the comi year. (an you 
recommend” etc. February 24 the TELEPHON for a teacher © algebra 
rincipal at New Hartford asked us by and American history. The sume 

y after telephoning a candidate who fitted the requirements we were able to tele go aph 
him ‘‘Miss.,... ...... applies. Good candidate. Record wailed” On Febroary 26 Mite 
ite i writes: expect to go to New Hartford tomorrow and be ready to begin 
teaching on Monday. Thanking you for your prompt action,” etc. Teachers free to 
begin work now in places likely to continue for next year can easily CALLS 
put themselves in line to take advantage of such constant telephone ® 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manage: 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. 


YOU WANTED THAT 


No advance charges 


Did you In **Teachingasa usiness” 
you m the reason why. This bookies 


ay ‘ 
the ana applications, TELLS ROW, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, il 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt 
Beocommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Families’ 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY pons 


F EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
and FO mtof instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer tsa. Call om 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled bun- 


j Grede of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fstab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable piece or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


PHCIALISTS witb general education Wanted fer oepartmen: work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and ositions paying $70 to $9¢ per month. For 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & ©O., 

Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating A gencees in Denver and Atlanta. 


©. A. SOOTT 2 OO., Prog rictors 
422 Tremont Bo iiding, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


E SOHERMERHOEN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3863 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ‘ 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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March 16, 1916 ee 


‘ From Wisconsin From Massachusetts From Virginia aa 
my frends I joined the T. “I consider this the 4 
feu ex- C. U, on Feb. 2, 1915, little best insurance a teach- 
e penditure, as I should thinking that in two months er can have, also the = 
»- probably never have I would be so very thankful. cheapest. A teacher : 
to draw upon the com- I am perfectly satisfied who does not carry a 
= pany, little dreaming with your fair and prompt policyin yourCompany x SOL. LX 
es that within #iiree weeks settlement, and only too is either ignorant of its Bed 
* + 1 I would collapse in glad to recommend to all existence or very fool- s 
school. I found you not teachers the T. C. U. . [Tam very much = 
only businesslike, but obliged to you for your : 


ARound Robin 


Marcia E. Russeh 
Laz 


kindness and interest.” 


Conrad Johnson 
Alexandria 


sympathetic as well.” 


Mary Bulloch 
Marinette 


From T. C. U. Teachers ‘ 


From the East and the West, the North and the South, al 
we receive letters from grateful teachers in apprecia- iE Z 
tion of what the T. C. U. has done to make their paths 3 ac 
more pleasant in times of trouble. That is when a f h 
teacher needs a friend—and particularly a financial t 
“Teachers need §j friend—when Sickness or an Accident begins to pile “Thank you for fim ad 
protection in case up extra expense, without an income to offset it, or Jour preshpeatye 2 fe 
of loss of time due when Quarantine suddenly the salary. Then it J me he 
to sickness or acci- cheque for the 
dent. The T.C.U is thata cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, just as it [J Quarantine on my [AM 
meets this need | id to Miss Frazer and Miss Kelly and Miss Herzog § school. I always fim an 
; : and Miss Bullock, and thousands of others who have § remember you to Bm ne 
To this I can testify, friends as anorgan- 
having recently re- Teceived cheques in times of need from the T.C. U. “Sen j 
ceived a cheque to and value, and jm 
meet the expenses | Month from the T.C.U. ci your 
When You Need It Most 
FbraLl.Herzg | The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a great or- LutieC. Abbott 
Se Cincinnati ization of Teachers—the only one of its kind in r 
world. Its object is mutual benefit and support. 
ne For a few cents a day, it assures you an ample income in time 3 
: of need— when your regular source of revenue has been cut off— SS 
=o 8 and protects the money you havesaved. Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter ex- ae | 
je _. ® perience that the only way to save their savings is to have them protected by theT.C.U. @ a 
r ® it is terribly depressing to have the accumulation of perhaps an entire year wiped out & naa 
@ inafew weeks by some unforseen and unpreventable disaster. Many times an accident 
@ orasickness piles up a debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 
iN a @ Just drop us a postal and full information will be sent you by return mail. * ae . 
‘Teachers Casualty Underwriters 4 
for full : 
ourc. ue tor 
received. Accept my “T received prompt answer promptly vi 
= thanks for prompt and from the T.C. U. immediate- very much appreci- 


satisfactory settlement. 
Recent experience 
proves that Insurance 
is not an expense or 
luxury to a teacher, but 
protection they owe to 
themselves.” 


Lila C. Frazer 
Gatnesville 


ly upon notifying them of the 
Accident, and also prompt 
sett) .mentofclaim. Iheart- 
ily recommend the T. C. U., 
feeling sure the small fee 
will be a source of satisfac- 
tion in protection against 
total lossof time and salary.” 


Mrs. Bertha R. Mynders 
Memphis 


ated. My friends 
were quite astonished 
at the liberal policy 


of the T. C. U., and 
I have no doubt that 
several of them will 


Truby Kelly 


Ainsworth 
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